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RED CROW'S 
BROTHER 


By James Willard Schultz 


HERE are the further adventures 
of Hugh Munroe, the famous 
frontiersman whose earlier ex- 
ploits Mr. Schultz has recounted 
in ‘Rising Wolf.’ Hugh tells of 
his adventures on a trip which he 
undertook with the Pikuni, or 
Blackfeet, in search of the Koo- 
tenai, their friends. He and Red 
Crow, his blood brother, ride 
out on their adventures together, 
sometimes on the war path, and 
sometimes on a peaceful trail. 
Their encounter with horse 
thieves, their meeting with the 
Canoe People, the final success 
of their trip, and their thanks- 
giving to the Sun make a fasci- 
nating narrative of the trail and 
the woods. 


Mr. Schultz has long been 
known as the author of the best 
types of Indian stories. Himself 
a ‘white Blackfoot,’ he knows 
the ways of Indians, and his 
stories not only deal with daring 
adventure, but are based on solid 
historical fact and form an epic 
of a vanished era. 
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RED CROW’S BROTHER 


CHAPTER I 
THE PI-KUN-I SET OUT 


S I knew them, the pioneers of the West 
were men and women who, with teams and 
wagons, farming implements, household goods, 
and ample supplies of food, trekked westward 
from the Mississippi to make homes for them- 
selves upon the great plains and in the mountain 
valleys of the West. They were the people of 
Emerson Hough’s ‘Covered Wagon’ days. They 
were not the discoverers of the country; they fol- 
lowed trails blazed for them by the Sieur de la 
Verendrie, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Lewis and 
Clark, and the traders and trappers of various 
fur companies. These men, the discoverers of the 
Great West, the first of their race to meet its In- 
dian tribes, were more than pioneers; they were 
intrepid adventurers; and of these, my old friend 
Hugh Monroe, or Rising Wolf, was one. He was 
the first white man to see the great stretch of 
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mountains and plains between the headwaters of 
the Saskatchewan and the Missouri Rivers. 

In ‘Rising Wolf, the White Blackfoot,’ I have 
set down, as nearly in his own words as possible, 
this old adventurer’s story of his first year in the 
Rocky Mountains country. Briefly, Hugh Mon- 
roe, son of Captain Hugh Monroe, of the English 
Army, and Amélie de la Roche, daughter of a 
noble family of French émigrés, was born in Three 
Rivers Settlement, Province of Quebec, July 9, 
1798. With the permission of his distinguished 
parents, reluctantly given, he became an engagé 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1814, and in 
the summer of the following year arrived at its 
Rocky Mountains post, Mountain Fort, on Bow 
River, main tributary of the Saskatchewan. En- 
camped near it were the three tribes of the Black- 
feet Confederacy, and its allies, the Gros Ventres 
and Sak-sis, many thousands of Indians pa- 
tiently awaiting thé annual arrival of the com- 
pany’s flotilla of boats loaded with trade goods. 
At that time the company had no interpreter, 
and the factor of the post, James Hardesty, al- 
most at once detailed the youth to live and travel 
with the Pi-kun-i tribe of the Confederacy and 
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learn the language. So, under the protection of 
Lone Walker, head chief of the tribe, Hugh Mon- 
roe, in his seventeenth year, set out upon a year 
of travel and great adventure with them. Be- 
tween the Saskatchewan and the Missouri, he 
camped and hunted along a great stretch of coun- 
try that no other of white skin had ever seen, and 
took part in a fight with the River People — the 
Pend d’Oreilles. At the Falls of the Missouri, he 
crossed the trail of Lewis and Clark, and again, 
between the Missouri and the Yellowstone, trav- 
ersed country that he was the first of his kind to 
see; and was in a fight with other enemies of the 
Blackfeet, the Crows. Largely through his ef- 
forts, the Pi-kun-i, in behalf of the Blackfeet Con- 
federacy, concluded a treaty of peace with the 
Crows, and persuaded them to go north to Moun- 
tain Fort to trade their winter take of furs for 
the goods of the white man. Upon his return to 
the fort, in the New Grass moon — April — of 
1816, Factor Hardesty eagerly listened to his re- 
port of his long trip, and told him that he had 
done well, so very well that he wanted him to live 
and travel with the Pi-kun-i for another year. 
With this short synopsis, I continue. 
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RISING WOLF’S NARRATIVE 


My friend, on that day of my return to the 
fort, I was far from happy; as I neared it and saw 
Factor Hardesty sunning himself just outside 
the big gate, I was saying to myself: ‘I have ac- 
complished the task that this man set for me: I 
have learned the Blackfeet language, and so end 
my more than pleasant wanderings and adven- 
tures with the Pi-kun-i in their great hunting 
country. From now on I am to be Blackfeet in- 
terpreter at this Mountain Fort; day after day, 
month ‘after month, year after year live in its 
dimly lighted, smoke-scented rooms. That is 
terrible! I can’t stand that kind of life, the con- 
stant sameness of it will kill me!’ 

Ha! Imagine my happiness when, within that 
hour, Factor Hardesty told me that I was to go 
with the Pi-kun-i for another year! As quick as a 
flash of lightning, he decided that, and I could 
not understand his reason for it. Our talk was 
cut short then by the preparations that were be- 
ing made for the reception and entertainment of 
the chiefs of the Pi-kun-i and the Mountain 
Crows, due to arrive that day. On the following 
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day came the River Crows and the Kai-na, and 
several days later, the Blackfeet, the Gros Ven- 
tres, and the Sak-sis arrived, and we entertained 
their chiefs also with all the ceremony at our 
command. From the first day of the coming of 
the tribes, I interpreted carefully all the speeches 
that were made, and so, for the first time, Factor 
Hardesty became really acquainted with these 
proud, conservative, fiercely independent people 
of the plains. He said to me one day: ‘Monroe, 
until now, how little I knew what these chiefs are! 
They are gentlemen! Aristocrats, by Jove!’ 

And again: ‘That Blackfeet chief, Lone 
Walker, your protector. How dignified he is and 
how reserved! And so intelligent: in these coun- 
cils that we have had all that he said was well 
worth hearing.’ 

“He would not be pleased if he knew that you 
called him a Blackfeet,’ I replied. ‘His tribe is 
the Pi-kun-i (meaning clothing from afar), one of 
the three tribes of common language which our 
Hudson’s Bay people mistakenly call Blackfeet. 
The three tribes are: The Kai-na (Many Chiefs); 
the Sik-si-ka (Blackfeet); the Pi-kun-i, and their 
name for themselves as a whole, as a people, is 
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Nit-si-tu-pi (meaning the One, or Only People). 
Though always united against a common enemy 
and in the preservation for themselves of their 
great hunting country, as a matter of fact each 
tribe thinks itself the superior of the others in 
intelligence, bravery, morality, and wealth.’ 

“Well, now, that is all news to me. And you 
have learned all that in a year; and a lot more, 
I’m sure,’ said the factor. 

There still remained in the trade-room and the 
warehouse a lot of goods, and trade for them was 
brisk. Day after day I was kept in the trade-room 
helping the five men behind the counter, inter- 
preting the requests of the Indians, teaching the 
clerks the names for the various articles, and I 
wearied of it. And a dozen times a day Factor 
Hardesty would come in, and, with smooth rub- 
bings of his hands and broad grins and nods of 
his head, show his approval of the rapidity with 
which we were taking in the beaver skins and 
other furs. That approval frightened me. From 
that first hour of my return to the fort, he had 
said no more of his plan to have me go with the 
Pi-kun-i for another year. I feared that he had 
changed his mind about it, and intended me to 
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remain in the fort as interpreter and trade-room 
helper. — 

Day by day the stock of goods dwindled, were 
finally all sold, and we rested and awaited — the 
Indians with intense eagerness — the annual ar- 
rival of the boats from York Factory, with car- 
goes of new goods. They came on the June rise 
of the river, and again, from early morning to 
sunset of the long days, I was kept busy in the 
trade-room, and day by day my hatred for the 
confining task grew. 

The boats had brought letters for us; large, 
many-sheets letters for the factor, four small 
slender ones for me, in which my mother gave 
me news of home, and prayed for my safety and 
welfare. The factor, I noticed, read and re-read 
one of his letters many times, scowling at it and 
muttering to himself, and then, one evening, he 
held the letter up before me, slammed it down 
upon his desk, and roared — as though I were 
deaf: ‘That is from our chief factor, in Montreal. 
In it he states that the Nor’westers,' at their 


t Rising Wolf’s ‘Nor’westers’ were the ruthless men of the 
Northwest Fur Company, the great rival of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company in the Indian trade throughout Canada. It was or- 
ganized in Montreal, in 1787, and was an outlaw organization, as 
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Spokane House post across the mountains, are 
doing a big trade with the Flatheads and the Koo- 
ten-ai, and he orders me to take that trade away 
from them. Ha! As though I had but to call to 
those Indians, and they would come! Well, I 
must do something, make some kind of an at- 
tempt to get that trade. Go ask Lone Walker 
and the chiefs of the Sik-si-ka and the Kai-na to 
smoke with me; we’ll talk with them about it.’ 

They came willingly enough, the chiefs of the 
Gros Ventres too, and as the big pipe went from 
hand to hand of those in the circle, the talk was 
lively until the factor got up and made a little 
speech, in which he said that he was anxious to 
get the trade of the West-Side — west of the 
Rockies — tribes. 

Followed a deep silence, broken at last by 
Bull’s Back Fat, who, grimly laughing, said: 
‘Right now, eighty of my young men are upon 
their way to war against the Flatheads!’ 


by royal charter, granted it by King Charles, in 1670, the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company was nominated the sole ‘Lord and Proprietor 
of the Territory.’ After long and disastrous competition for the 
Indian trade, particularly in the plains country and the North 
Pacific slope, the outlaw company was merged in the older and 
legitimate Hudson’s Bay Company, in 1821. 3 
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Said Eagle Ribs, the Kai-na chief: ‘Five sum- 
mers back, we made peace with the Flatheads 
and allowed them to hunt buffalo upon our 
plains, and what return did they make to us for 
that privilege? At Yellow River, they killed a 
hunting party of my young men and took their 
widows and horses. Never, never again will I 
smoke with those West-Side liars!’ eo 

“Nor I!’ ‘Nor I!’ cried the other chiefs. And 
one added: ‘ But we value them very highly: they 
are good raisers of horses — for us to ride!’ And 
at that there was loud laughter and clapping of 
hands. zig i 

The factor refilled the big pipe, handed it to 
Three Bears, a Pi-kun-i sun priest, and one of his 
women, a fine-looking young woman who always 
followed to wait upon him, timidly brought a 
brand from the fireplace and whispered in his 
ear as she handed it to him. Then, when he had 
blown smoke to the sky gods and to Earth 
Mother, he started the pipe upon its round and 
said: ‘My Koo-ten-ai woman, here, asks that we 
send invitation to the Koo-ten-al to come over 
and camp with us this summer.’ 

_ Then for the first time, I heard a woman, this 
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woman, do that which women were not supposed 
to do, address a gathering of chiefs. Broken, 
low-voiced, she said to them: ‘ Yes, O chiefs. As 
you love your women, your children, I ask you 
to invite my people to come over. I haven’t seen 
them since I married my man, here, seven win- 
ters back, that winter when they camped and 
hunted with the Pi-kun-i on, Bear, River. I,want, 
oh, I want so much to see my mother, my sisters 
and brothers * She could say no more, and 
covering her head with her wrap, she softly wept. 
In the talk about the Koo-ten-ai, following the 
woman’s plea, it was agreed that they were brave, 
kind-hearted, generous, lavish with gifts of good 
horses, finely tanned mountain skins, dried camus 
and bitter root, and that they were welcome to 
winter again upon the plains. But to invite them 
to do so was beneath the dignity of the tribes of 
the Only People. Let them ask permission to 
camp upon our side and kill our buffalo; they 
would then all the more value the privilege. 
The big pipe came in turn to the factor, and 
finding it smoked out he ostentatiously knocked 
out its ashes and exclaimed: ‘Kyi! It-si-nit-si!’ 
— There! It is finished! — the correct form of 
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dismissal that I had taught him. And at that 
the chiefs prepared to depart. As they were leav- 
ing, he had me detain the sun priest, Three Bears, 
and his woman. When they were again seated, 
he told me to ask her what had prevented her 
people hunting buffalo for seven winters back. 

‘I did not say that,’ she replied. ‘I said that I 
had not seen them for seven winters. They can- 
not be comfortable without buffalo robes for bed- 
ding and other uses. They come across the moun- 
tains often, to kill buffalo; but as the Only People 
tribes are proud of heart, so are the Koo-ten-ai. 
They do not like to ask permission to kill animals 
that they say they own equally with the plains 
tribes. So it is that they come only to the edge of 
the plains to hunt, and then, having killed all the 
buffalo that they need for the time, they return 
to their West-Side country.’ 

‘Where do they usually hunt buffalo?’ the 
factor asked. 

‘Where Belly River, or Many-Dead-Chiefs 
River, or Cutbank River, or Two Medicine 
Lodges River run from the mountains out upon 
the plain.’ , 

t Belly River (Mok-an-ski-yi-tuk-tai) and Many-Dead-Chiefs 
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‘Good! ‘That is what 1 wanted to know,’ said 
the factor, as he handed Three Bears a twist of 
tobacco, and signed that the talk was ended. 

And then, when they were gone, he said to me: 
“You remember, my boy, that I told you that 
you were to go with the Pi-kun-i for another year. 
Well, when I found how very useful you are in 
the trade-room, I determined to keep you here. 
But now I say this: You shall again go with the 
Pi-kun-1, and do all that you can to find the Koo- 
ten-ail and induce them to winter with the Pi- 
kun-1, and in the spring come here to trade.’ 

‘I want to go with the Pi-kun-i! I hate that 
trade-room! But to find the Koo-ten-ai, to get 
them to do as you want — well, how can [?’ 

‘Through Lone Walker you can do much. 
That chief thinks as much of you as he does of 
his own son,’ he replied, and ordered me off to 
bed. 

‘If you don’t mind, I will sleep in Lone 
Walker’s lodge,’ I said. ; 

River (Saint Mary’s River), both head in Glacier National Park 
and flow eventually into the Arctic Ocean. Cutbank River and 
Two Medicine Lodges River, also head in the Park, and are the 


northernmost tributaries of the Missouri, flowing eventually into 
the Gulf of Mexico. — 
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He smiled and nodded assent and I snatched a 
blanket from my couch for a wrap, and ran. The 
night watch let me out through the small door of 
the stockade. It was a mile to the camp of the 
Pi-kun-i. I ran on until I came to the edge of it, 
then slowed up and wrapped the blanket about 
me, so that I should not be set upon by the wolf- 
like dogs. The hour was late; in all but a few of 
the lodges the evening fires had died out. It was 
very dark, but I well knew the position of the 
Small Robes clan in the great camp circle. I 
wended my way past the lodges of the Lone 
Eaters clan and of the Fat Roasters clan. Next 
were the Small Robes, more than a hundred 
lodges of them, the greatest of all the twenty-four 
clans of the tribe. A little apart, farther in the 
great camp circle, was set Lone Walker’s huge 
lodge of twenty-eight skins of buffalo leather. 
Eagerly I raised the door curtain, went in and 
dropped it behind me; turned to the left two 
paces, knelt at the edge of a couch, and nudged 
the chief’s sleeping son and my close friend, Red 
Crow. 

‘Elder brother, I have come,’ I said. | 

‘Yes. What is the trouble?’ 
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‘Not trouble, it is happiness. My chief says 
that I am to go south with the Pi-kun-i.’ 

At the back of the lodge Lone Walker awoke: 
‘What now? Who entered?’ he asked. 

‘I did! I am free! I am to go south with you!’ 
I cried. 

‘Ha! It is Rising Wolf, my white son! I am 
greatly pleased that you are to go with us again. 
You well know that this lodge is your home. 
Sleep now. To-morrow, we will talk,’ he said. 

“Yes. Lie here where you belong. I am very 
sleepy, Red Crow told me. 

I lay down beside him upon the soft robe 
couch, just as I had done for almost a year of 
nights, as I should for another year. I thought of 
the far trails that we were to follow, wondering 
what adventures we should have along them. It 
was long before I slept. 

Red Crow awoke me at sunrise, and with Lone 
Walker we hurried to our morning bath. The 
river was alive with the male members of the 
tribe, from boys of three or four years up. Sum- 
mer and winter, that was the daily custom of the 
tribes of the Only People. Though in winter the 
youngsters howled and pleaded, they were carried 
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by their fathers and elder brothers to the open 
places in the streams and made to plunge into 
the icy waters. That so inured them to cold 
that the winter had no terrors for them. In sum- 
mer, the women and girls bathed later in the day, 
and in winter, went to sweat-houses and had 
steam baths. 

Following the bath, we had breakfast of dried 
meat and back fat and masiks (pommes blanches) 
and then went to the fort for a talk with the fac- 
tor. It was short. Lone Walker promised that he 
would be friendly with the Koo-ten-ai, in case we 
should meet them in our travels, and try to get 
them to bring their beaver skins to our fort in the 
spring. The factor‘said that he wanted me to 
take along some trade goods, about six pack- 
horse loads, and the chief told him to get them 
ready and turn the packages over to his women, 
who would take good care of them. As the Pi- 
kun-i had about finished trading, we should start 
south two mornings later. 

I was busy all that day, helping to pack se- 
curely the goods that I was to take: fifty pounds 
of powder; two hundred and fifty pounds of trade 
balls; one hundred gun flints; five hundred ma- 
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chine-made iron arrow points; fifty files; one hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco; fifty beaver traps; some 
packages of awls, buckskin needles, and Chinese 
vermilion. I was to give these out as needed, 
payment to be made for them upon our return to 
the fort in the following summer. Some of Lone 
Walker’s second-lodge women came for the pack- 
ages in the afternoon and took them to camp on 
seven pack-horses. The chief had nineteen wives 
and many children, and two very large lodges of 
twenty-eight buffalo leather skins each. In the 
lodge which he occupied were his ‘sits-beside- 
him’ woman and seven others, a few small chil- 
dren, and his eldest son, Red Crow, and myself. 

That evening, when I returned to camp, I 
found the chiefs of the Sik-si-ka, Kai-na, and 
Gros Ventres gathered in Lone Walker’s lodge 
for a final smoke and feast with him. I learned 
from their talk that the Sik-si-ka were to winter 
in the vicinity of the fort; the Kai-na were go- 
ing to Ai-ak-ki-maik-wi (Buttes-on-Either-Side) ; 
later named by the whites the Cypress Hills, 
where Fort Walsh now stands. The Gros Ven- 
tres were keen to be off for the south slopes of the 
Bear Paw and the Wolf (Little Rocky) Moun- 
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tains, where they would hunt until winter, and 
then move to the big timbered bottoms of the 
Missouri, where they would be well sheltered 
from the cold and winds. As we were to winter 
somewhere on the upper reaches of the Missouri 
or its main tributaries, the Gros Ventres would 
be nearest us of all the tribes of the Confederacy, 
and it was agreed that we were to keep in touch 
with them and be ready at any time to join forces 
and repel any enemy tribe that might invade the 
great hunting ground of the Only People and 
their allies. The Sak-sis, of course, were to re- 
main with the Sik-si-ka. 

On the following day, I worked in the trade- 
room for the last time, and had my evening meal 
with the factor; and while we ate, he charged me 
to be in all ways a credit to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, a company that, from the time it re- 
ceived its charter from the Crown, in 1670, had 
always been just and fair in its dealings with the 
various Indian tribes, and had and would always 
do all that it could to promote their welfare, in- 
stead of debauching them with rum and cheating 
them, as was the custom of our low rivals, the 
Nor’westers. Intent upon present large returns, 
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they urged the Indians to bring in everything 
that they could trap or shoot. Our company, on 
the other hand, wanted only the large males 
killed, so that there would ever bea large supply of 
the fur-bearers, and continuous prosperity for the 
trader and the trapper. That policy could never 
be effected so long as our rivals were in the field. 
The present competition for the trade was ruin- 
ous; both companies were losing money, but in 
the end our company would surely break or ab- 
sorb the Nor’westers, as it had resources far 
greater than any that they could command. * 

’ And then, ending his talk, he said to me, very 
earnestly: ‘My boy, in your travels in the south, 
you carry great responsibility: you represent the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Before deciding about 
anything of importance, think twice, three times 
about it; better still, sleep upon it.’ 

I replied that I would do so, and I meant it. 
And at that he got up, took from the wall his 
telescope in its heavy leather case, handed it to 
me, and said: ‘You will find this very useful. It 
has a power of forty diameters, forty times that 
of the human eye.’ 

I was so overcome by the gift, the very thing 
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that I most needed, that I could only stammer 
thanks for it. He shook my hand, patted my 
shoulder, bade me take good care of myself, and 
I hurried to camp and Lone Walker’s lodge, where 
were now all of my belongings. 


The sun was not an hour high, the next morn- 
ing, when Red Crow and IJ brought Lone Walker’s 
band of horses to camp. It numbered more than 
one hundred and fifty, and with it were my nine. 
Our two lodges were already down and every- 
thing that they contained was ready to load upon 
the back and the travois animals. While we held 
the herd closely rounded up, the women roped 
those that were needed, more than seventy for 
packing and for riding. Upon all sides of us lodge- 
skins were coming down, lodge-poles rattling as 
they fell, and the clamor of excited women and 
children, neighing horses, and quarreling dogs 
was almost deafening. Heedless of it all, the older 
men were grouped in little circles, calmly smok- 
ing and talking, waiting for their horses to be sad- 
dled and brought to them. Our clan, the I-nuk- 
siks, or Small Robes, was the first off, and was all 
of aquarter of a mile in length asit strung out upon 
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the well-worn, deeply furrowed trail to the south. 
At the head of it rode Lone Walker and the sun 
priest, Three Bears, and leading warriors of the 
clan, and in their rear were Red Crow and I, herd- 
ing along the chief’s loose stock. One by one the 
otherclanstrailed in behind. The three miles’ long 
column was a wonderful sight. The bright-hued 
trappings of the horses gave it the appearance of 
a huge glittering snake wending its way across 
the plain. I felt very proud that I had a place in 
it. But when members of the different bands of 
the I-kun-uh-kat-si (the great All Friends So- 
ciety of warriors) went hurrying past us, to scout 
and hunt far in the lead of the column, Red Crow 
and I chafed at our task. We were members of 
its Braves Band; we wanted to ride ahead also on 
discovery, instead of herding horses along the 
trail. I felt better when Red Crow said that we 
should not always herd them; we should get the 
chief’s nephew, Eagle Plume, and our sun priest’s 
son, White Antelope, to put their bands with ours 
when moving camp and herd them turn about. 
We made that agreement with them in the even- 
ing. 

We saw only a few buffalo that day, as con- 
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tinuous hunting had driven them from the vi- 
cinity of the fort. It was not until we arrived at 
Belly River, several days later, that we found 
them‘really plentiful, and then we hunted them 
only two_days, as the chiefs were anxious to 
move on to the Lakes-Inside (Saint Mary’s 
Lakes) for new lodges time, and then go on to 
Two MedicinesLodges River, where the sun 
priests had decided, the O-kan’, the great re- 
ligious ceremony of the year, should be held. 
When we went into camp at the foot of the lower 
one of the two lakes, two days after leaving Belly 
River, Red Crow and I were two happy youths: 
for days to come, during this new lodges time, we 
were free; we were to ride about and hunt in- 
stead of herding horses along a dusty trail. 

A buffalo leather lodge-skin was good for about 
two years; after that time it rapidly rotted and 
the wind and rain went through as though it were 
a sieve. This summer nearly every family of the 
camp was to have a new lodge. During the 
winter the women had tanned the necessary num- 
ber of cow buffalo hides, making soft leather of 
them. These were now laid upon the ground in 
compact circles, the skins overlapping one an- 
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other, and then were trimmed to the necessary 
shapes, and the edges, or seams, tightly sewn 
with sinew thread. New lodge-poles were needed 
to replace those that had been lost and broken, 
and where a larger lodge was being made to re- 
place the old one, a whole new set of poles was 
required. While the women were cutting, peel- 
ing, and drying the poles, the men were painting 
the new lodge-skins with the various symbols of 
the gods — the sun, moon, stars; and the sacred | 
animals of their dreams —the bear, buffalo, 
beaver, otter, always in pairs, male and female. 
All of these in various colors, mostly red, black, 
green, and yellow. Four red and four black 
broad stripes around the top of the lodge repre- 
sented day and night. High up, at the back of 
each lodge, was painted in red and black a figure, 
like our Maltese cross, which was the symbol of 
the butterfly, the bringer of good dreams — 
visions — by means of which, if rightly inter- 
preted, the dreamer could learn what the future 
had in store for him, how to avoid certain things 
that threatened him. In fall and winter the 
dream most desired was one in which the sleeper 
should see green grass, green growing things, for 
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that was assurance that he would live to see an- 
other summer. 

Here in the cottonwood grove at the outlet of 
this lake — that, years later, with Father La 
Combe, S. J., I was to name Saint Mary’s Lake 
— the sun priests had decided to raise their an- 
nual crop of the narcotic weed that the tribe had 
used for untold centuries. Na-ho-wa-to-sin they 
call it.t I doubt not that the whites have a name 
for it, as they know everything, but I know the 
plant only by its native name. It grows to a 
height of about twelve inches, a twelve-leaf stalk, 
but it is the bulb, about the size of a very small 
onion, not the leaves, that is used as we use to- 
bacco. Assoon as our company and the Nor’- 
westers introduced the stronger and much better- 
flavored narcotic, tobacco, the use of this na-ho- 
wa-to-sin largely diminished, except for religious 
ceremonials. The sun priests, after giving much 
thought to the matter, decided that the odor of 
the smoke of the whites’ plant might be offensive 
to the great sky god, and so anger him that he 
would be deaf to their prayers.? 


t Nicotiana quadrivulvis. 
2’'The Blackfeet — Sik-si-kah — on their reservation at Glei- 
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Early on the morning after we made camp at 
the foot of the lake, the sun priests of the tribe 
selected a small open park in the timber for the 
planting place, and thither the women and chil- 
dren brought dry dead willows and other fuel until 
it was completely covered with a high mass of 
the material. A sun priest then set it afire and it 
burned fiercely, killing all vegetation. Then, in 
the late afternoon two lodges were joined to- 
gether, making one long lodge with two fire- 
places, in which the sun priests of the tribe gath- 
ered at sundown to pray for heavy growth of the 
crop that they were to plant. Rain was needed 
to moisten the burned-over ground in which the 
seeds were to be planted, so the priests, one after 
another, smoked their ceremonial pipes and be- 
sought the gods to cause heavy rain to fall that 
very night. Each priest had his own particular 
medicine or sacred and ancient ceremony to per- 
chen, Alberta, Canada, who have been far less influenced by 
civilization than the other tribes of the old Confederacy, and are 
very conservative, still annually raise fine crops of na-ho-wa-to- 
sin, for ceremonial smoking. In May, 1925, the sun priests of the 
tribe put in about a half-acre of it, with all the ceremony and 
prayer of ancient times. I have myself smoked the dried and 


desiccated bulbs, but found the odor and flavor very unpleasant. 
(J. W. S.) 
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form, in which he was assisted by all the other 
priests. There were the priests of the Thunder 
Bird, the Elk, the Buffalo Stone, the Worm, the 
Beaver — or Water — medicine pipes, and each 
medicine pipe had its own songs, its own forms of 
prayer, and the full ritual for each ceremony re- 
quired at least an hour of time. 

The sun had set in a cloudless sky; there were 
no indications whatever of coming rain. The 
priests gave their ceremonies in the order in 
which I have named them. As soon as one was 
finished, the camp crier was sent out to observe 
the weather, and each time he reported that 
there were no clouds in sight. 

At about two o’clock in the morning, Three 
Bears, priest of the Beaver or Water medicine, 
began his ceremony, he and his head wife — his 
sits-beside-him wife — together opening the bun- 
dle containing his sacred pipe, paints, and animal 
and bird skins, the while he prayed Sun, and sang 
several of his deep-toned, solemn, soul-stirring 
songs. He fitted his beautifully ornamented pipe- 
stem to a huge black stone pipe, already filled 
with na-ho-wa-to-sin. He then lighted it; blew 
smoke to the sky gods, to Earth Mother, to the 
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four world directions, and earnestly besought his | 
sacred helpers, Ancient Beaver and Ancient 
Otter, to use all of their influence with the sky 
gods to give us rain at once. He passed to each of 
his four women a beaver-gnawed stick from his 
sacred bundle, and began the song of Ancient 
Beaver, in which he was joined by the other 
priests. In time to the song, the four women, 
with the sticks crosswise in their mouths, danced 
to the north, the south, east, and west, four 
times, during intervals of the song pausing to 
hold the sticks aloft and imitate the whimper of 
a beaver. The song ended, and as the women re- 
turned to their places, the camp crier shouted 
that heavy black clouds were darkening the west- 
ern sky. At that, there was great excitement in 
the lodge, and Three Bears shouted to his fellow 
priests to sing the song again, ordered his women 
to perform their dance again and told the camp 
crier to bring in a lodge-pole. He tied to the end 
of the pole a beaver skin and an otter skin, the 
skin of a loon, most sacred animals and bird of 
the water, and he himself thrust the pole up 
through the smoke-hole of the lodge, so that the 
skins were exposed to the weather; and then 
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prayed more fervently than ever for rain. Lo! 
before the song was ended, or the dance com- 
pleted, a sudden wind shook the lodge. It ceased 
as suddenly as it came, and in the hush that fol- 
lowed, we heard, big drops of rain patter upon 
the lodge-skin. At that, Three Bears sprang up 
shouting to his fellow priests to continue the 
beaver song; to his women to finish the dance; 
and raising aloft his long-stemmed pipe, he 
danced before the fire the while he besought Sun 
to give us heavy rain. As the song and the dance 
ended, thunder boomed above us and rain beat 
deafeningly upon the lodge-skin. And all there 
praised Three Bears and the wonderful power of 
his Beaver Medicine. | | | 

Rain continued to fall until some time after 
sunrise, and then the black clouds drifted east- 
ward, the sun came out, and the whole tribe sur- 
rounded the burned-over and now sodden garden 
place to watch the priests seed it. They each car- 
ried a sack of the seeds and another sack of 
buffalo, elk, deer, and other manure that their 
women had gathered, and a cane-like stick. 
Forming in line at the northwest corner of the 
garden, they began one of their sacred songs, 
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while each prodded a shallow hole in the ground, 
dropped into it four seeds and a small amount of 
manure, and moved eastward the length of their 
moccasined feet and repeated the process; and so 
on until they arrived at the east edge of the gar- 
den, when they wheeled about and seeded back 
across to the west edge; and so backward and 
forward until the whole garden was planted. 
The children then ran over it all, covering the 
seeds, and the work was finished. It was then 
sacred ground, and all were forbidden to go near 
it until, in the autumn, the priests should harvest 
the crop. 

At this season of the year, game animals of all 
kinds, excepting females without young, and a 
few of the yearlings and two-year-olds, were poor 
in flesh, and like all the other hunters, Red Crow 
and I had no little difficulty in finding and killing 
sufficient fat animals for Lone Walker’s large 
family, although buffaloes fairly covered the 
long high ridge and the plain to the east of the 
lake, and the timbered valley and mountain 
slopes were alive with elk and deer. For two days 
running, after the planting of the na-ho-wa-to-sin, 
we brought in naught but poor meat, for which 
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we were duly scolded by the women: Were we 
blind hunters that we could not select fat animals 
to kill, or were we too lazy to hunt about for 
them? they asked. 

Said Red Crow’s mother: ‘Yearlings and two- 
year-olds, and old male bighorns are already 
quite fat and there are plenty of them up on 
Top-is-Flat Mountain. But of course you boys 
haven’t strength to climb its steep sides and kill 
some of them for us; you can hunt only where you 
can ride.’ 

Red Crow did not see her sly wink at his father 
when she said that. ‘Ha! We haven’t strength 
to climb mountains! Ha! Before Sun sets again, 
you shall know how strong we are!’ he disgustedly 
exclaimed. 

“You two, you will hunt up there, to-morrow?’ 
Lone Walker gravely asked. 

“Yes! You shall all eat fat bighorn meat to- 
morrow night!’ Red Crow shortly replied. 

i We went out to our herd and caught and 
picketed close in two strong horses. Soon after 
daylight on the following morning, we saddled 
them and rode up the long, timbered ridge run- 
ning parallel with the lake, and finally to the east 
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side of Top-is-Flat Mountain. The going was 
good upon a well-worn game trail, running along 
the crest of the ridge, and before we arrived at 
the end of it, we saw a number of elk and deer 
and several buffalo bulls that were grazing upon 
its slopes; and here and there heavy growths of a 
plant that resembled the stem and leaf of the 
rhubarb in my far-away mother’s garden were 
trampled and partly eaten by bears. We kept a 
sharp lookout for them, as we had no desire to 
come suddenly upon an old mother grizzly with 
young cubs. 

Arrived at the end of the ridge, we tethered 
our horses in the scattering pines, and at the 
outer edge of them, we sat down to have a good 
look with my telescope at all that was visible of 
the long, wide, and cliff-walled mountain. Here, 
where the ridge joined the mountain-side, a wide 
grassy slope ran up to the top of the mountain; 
elsewhere, to the south, and to the west, where 
there was an abrupt drop of all of a thousand 
feet, were vertical cliffs running up from the 
boulder and shale slopes. I turned the telescope 
first upon the ridgy slopes to the west, and saw, 
at a distance of a half-mile, a band of thirty or 
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more bighorn ewes and their young, and with 
them a number of yearlings and two-year-olds. 

Just then Red Crow nudged me. ‘Look up 
there,’ he said, pointing to the head of the grassy 
slope in front of us. 

In single file, some rams were slowly walking 
down its south side. We counted them: eleven; 
all big ones with massive horns. It was no won- 
der that they were named a-mu-ka-ki-nah (big 
heads); their heads seemed to be too large and 
heavy for the size of their bodies. A little stream- 
let had its rise at the upper end of the slope. The 
eleven drank of it, loitered beside it, and finally 
one by one lay down upon its grassy banks, where 
it was impossible for us to approach them; 
though a quarter of a mile off, their keen eyes 
would be upon us were we to step out from the 
shelter of the timber. 

Red Crow took the telescope, looked through 
it at the band of ewes and young on the slope to 
the west, and proposed that we approach them. 
By keeping well within the edge of the timber at 
the foot of the long rough slope, we could go 
within close range of the shale ridge upon which 
they were resting. I objected to that: the whole 
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day was before us, and I wanted to kill a big ram. 
Just then a fine band of ewes and young appeared 
at the head of the long slope in front of us, and 
came running and leaping down to the head of 
the streamlet where the rams were lying. But 
before they arrived there, the rams got up from 
their beds and began briskly walking up toward 
the north end of the mountain, where there was 
the thousand-feet drop. Several of the young of 
the newcomers overtook them, and they wheeled 
around, drove them back, and went again up 
toward the endiof the mountain. Said Red Crow, 
laughingly, ‘How they despise their wives and 
children!’ 

‘The rams soon topped the slope on the moun- 
tain and went out of our sight. The ewes and 
young, having drunk their fill, went back whence 
they had come, and we were free to ascend the 
draw and follow the rams. When we neared the — 
head of it, we got down upon hands and knees 
and crept from one clump of juniper to another; 
and at last sighted the big ones, all of them lying 
down and all asleep save one that was on guard. 
They were about two hundred paces from us, but 
we saw that by back-trailing a little way, and 
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then circling and creeping to a wide growth of 
juniper, we could get close shots at them. That 
we soon accomplished, and Red Crow, aiming at 
the ram on watch, and I at the one next on its 
left, he whispered to me: ‘Sku-nu-kit!’ (Shoot !) 

Whoom! Whoom! went our guns, and Red 
Crow’s ram dropped its head and never moved, 
but mine sprang up and ran off with the others 
toward the end of the mountain. He soon began 
to lag, however, and then with a sudden lurch fell 
and lay still. 

We quickly butchered Red Crow’s kill, finding 
it quite fat, and then went on and butchered 
mine, which was also fairly fat for that time of 
year. We were in luck: we could bring our horses 
right up to our kills and load them with the meat. 
The morning was not more than half gone. I 
proposed that we go on to the end of the moun- 
tain and have a good look at the country. A walk 
of a quarter of a mile brought us to the edge of 
the great cliff. At the foot of it, and so far down 
that they seemed to be no larger than rabbits, a 
band of bighorns were tramping about in a place 
of whitish bare earth. I looked down at them 
with my telescope, and said to Red Crow: ‘They 
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are eating mud; drinking the white water that 
stands in the holes in it.’ 

“The place is a tastes-like-fire spring; there 
are many of them here in the mountains; all 
the different kinds of horned animals love that 
kind of water, and even eat the mud in it,’ he 
replied. 

Tastes-like-fire was the name for alkali, I 
knew; and when our company brought table salt 
into the country, the Blackfeet tribes had named 
it, too, ist-sik-si-pok-wi, and marveled that we 
liked the taste of it with our food.: 

During the few minutes that we watched the 
bighorns, five elk and two mule deer joined them 
and drank of the bitter water. Red Crow said 
that when we again wanted bighorn meat, we 
should go to the spring and watch for the animals 
to come to it, instead of climbing high mountains _ 
for them. We remained upon the edge of the cliff 
for some time, looking out upon the great plain to 
the east and north, and admiring the tremendous 
jumble of snow-capped peaks to the west, sky- 


t The Blackfeet tribes never used salt until after the buffaloes 
were exterminated, and they began eating the foodstuffs of the 
white men. 
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piercing heights which as yet, I well knew, no 
eyes of the white race other than mine had ever 
seen. 

‘Old Man was a powerful and very uneven 
jumper,’ Red Crow idly remarked. 

“As how?’ . 

“When he made this country that he later gave 
to us, he decided that it should not be all plains; 
so here and there he jumped about, and at every 
jump he made, a mountain rose up to the height 
and length of his leap.’* 

“He was a great jumper. And now it is about 
time for us to go after our horses,’ I replied. 

We back-trailed past our kills and down the 
steep long slope to the ridge, where it ran out 
from the mountain, rocky and bare, except for 
growths of waist-high brush here and there. As 
we went out along it toward the timber in which 
we had left our horses, Red Crow began singing 
the Wolf song, favorite song of the hunters, and 
was still singing when we neared the dense growth 
of stunted pines and firs, and I was humming the 


t Na-pi (Old Man), creator of the world and all upon it, was the 
principal god of the Blackfeet until, about two centuries ago, they 
obtained the sun religion from more southern tribes. 
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song, doing my best to learn it, so different in 
tone from our musical scale. 

“No! It is not like that,’ he said, pausing and 
looking back at me. ‘Listen, this is the way of 
it.’ And he went on again, singing over that part 
of the song, the while I carefully listened. 

We were then about thirty steps from the 
timber, and, coming to a dense growth of brush, 
we separated to go around either side of it. Then, 
when we were about to pass it, boom/ went a gunin 
the edge of the timber, and at the same time an 
arrow fired at Red Crow struck the lock of his 
gun, which he was holding crosswise of his breast. 

‘Look out! Drop back into the brush!’ he 
shouted to me. 


CHARTER IT 
ON THE TRAIL OF HORSE-THIEVES 


AN Red Crow and I sprang sideways into 
the patch of brush that we were rounding, 
we both saw — though dimly through the pow- 
der smoke and the young pines in which he stood 
— the man who had fired his gun at me. Then 
we lost sight of him as we crouched down side by 
side in the brush, nor could we see the one whose 
well-aimed arrow would have pierced Red Crow 
through and through had it not struck his gun. 
The sudden attack there, where we had had no 
thought of lurking enemies, was a terrible shock 
to us; our furious heartbeats were choking us; we 
could feel one another trembling as though with 
bitter cold. 

‘We must stop, stop trembling,’ I whispered 
through chattering teeth. 

“Yes. And take courage and watch; be ready 
for them.’ 

We could hear, well back in the timber, the 
dull thudding of our horses’ feet as they fought 
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the cruel, biting, blood-drawing moose flies; the 
animals were still right where we had tethered 
them. It was our enemies’ plan, it seemed, to let 
them remain there until they could kill us and 
obtain our valuable guns and ammunition. 

We were resting upon our knees and the posi- 
tion was becoming painful, so we slowly and care- 
fully changed to a sitting position without caus- 
ing the least quivering of the brush. Our heads 
were then much lower than the leafage of the 
brush, and, looking out through its bare stems, 
we had a good view of the edge of the timber from 
one side of the ridge to the other: but look as we 
would, time and time again along its whole front, 
we could see no least sign of our enemies. 

‘It may be that they are going up one side or - 
the other of the ridge to come up on top behind 
us and attack,’ I whispered, after a long time of | 
anxious watching. 

“No. I believe that I see one of them — that 
is, where one of them is standing watching our 
hiding-place. You see that dead pine right in 
front of us; just back of it on the right, two little 
pines with many branches from the ground up; 
_ he is behind them; he must be there, for the day 
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is windless, yet now and then, at the height of 
our heads, those branches quiver. Try to look at 
the place through your far-seeing instrument.’ 

To draw down my rifle and lay it across my 
lap, and take my telescope from its case and 
extend it without shaking the confining brush, 
was no easy task. I was a long time in getting 
the instrument in position to look through it; and 
still longer in bringing it to bear upon the inter- 
locking branches of the two little pines; and then 
the little start and gasp that I gave was assurance 
to Red Crow that I had found the man. 

“He is there? Alone?’ he whispered. 

“Yes. A lone man.’ 

Looking through the powerful telescope, it was 
as though I was separated from him by only the 
width of the feathery branches of the little trees. 
I seemed to be staring right into his eyes, he into 
mine. Big, hard, cold, glittering eyes they were; 
unwinking eyes. The skin around them was 
faintly wrinkled; the whole big face was painted 
dull red. He was wearing a buffalo leather wrap 
thrown well back from his shoulders and a leather 
shirt. Upon the brown needles at his side was a 
gun. As I watched him, he slowly raised his 
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hands, still more slowly parted the branches in 
front of his face, and, leaning forward, he stared 
at our brush patch through the inch or two open- 
ing that he had made; and after a long time, he 
slowly released his hold upon the branches, and, 
leaning back and looking to his right, signed to 
his companion, whom I could not see: ‘I saw 
them not.’ 

His companion must then have signed to him 
some plan that he had for attacking us, for after 
a little he signed back: ‘No. We will sit here and 
watch for them out there.’ 

I whispered to Red Crow all that I had seen, 
and he asked for the telescope, got it into posi- 
tion with great care, and looked through it a long 
time. Watching him, I saw him start even as I 
had, when he found himself apparently face to 
face with the enemy; and then, looking more in- 
tently through it, he frowned and angrily gritted 
his teeth. 

‘Put it back in its case,’ he whispered, when, 
at last, he handed me the instrument. 

‘No. I want to look again at him,’ I objected. 

He shook his head decisively: ‘Put it up!’ he 
insisted. | 
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‘Why?’ 

‘Because I am going to shoot that big-eyes 
man! Be ready for whatever may happen after I 
shoot!’ 

‘But you may miss him.’ 

‘No. I shall aim where two certain branches 
cross, and the bullet will strike him right here,’ 
he replied, putting a finger to the center of his 
breast. 

The following few minutes seemed to me to be 
hours. I thought that I should never get the 
telescope put away and my gun back into posi- 
tion to fire it quickly. At first my hands trembled 
so that I could hardly get the telescope to center 
at the mouth of the close-fitting rawhide case. I 
kept asking myself what was to happen when 
Red Crow fired. I scolded myself for my excite- 
ment. I had to be steady of nerves, ready for 
anything. I looked at my almost-brother, calm, 
grimly smiling, as he was carefully getting his 
weapon into position among the brush stems. 
That helped. I made myself stop trembling, got 
my gun in hand, cocked it and looked at the 
priming in the pan. Red Crow nodded approval: 
“Now! Watch out! Be very wise!’ he whispered. 
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Whoom! his gun thundered. 

*Yi-i-i-i!’ shrieked the man behind the little 
trees. Off to the right of them his companion 
shouted something to him, but he did not answer. 
We heard him gasp; one of the little trees trem- 
bled; and then all was still. To my whispered, 
“He is dead!’ Red Crow nodded, ‘Yes!’ 

I got out my telescope again, slowly and care- 
fully so as not to disturb the brush, and with like 
caution Red Crow reloaded his gun; and then he 
eagerly whispered: ‘What do you see?’ 

‘Just one of the man’s moccasined feet. It does 
not move: you surely killed him.’ Look as I 
would, that was all I could see, just the one foot 
of the man, close to the base of the left one of 
the two trees; its trunk and many and feathery 
_branches making a perfect screen for the rest of 
the body. 

‘If only we could see the other enemy. Try, 
try hard to find him with your far-seeing instru- 
ment; there, ten or fifteen steps to the right of 
my kill,” Red Crow urged. 

Then, as I was drawing back the telescope in 
order to thrust it between other stems of the 
brush, we heard the thudding of heavy feet out 
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where we had left our horses. They struck again 
upon the rocks protruding here and there from 
the carpet of dead needles; there was no mistak- 
ing the sound for that made by the padded feet 
of deer and elk; only horses’ feet could strike 
those hard, resounding blows. 

“Our horses! He has them, that man with the 
bow! Perhaps we can overtake him!’ cried Red 
Crow. 

With gun in one hand and telescope in the 
other, I closely followed as he sprang from the 
brush and ran along the ridge-top. As we entered 
the timber, we saw on our left the dead man, 
prone upon his back, his arms wide-spread. 
Fifty steps or so farther in, we came to the place 
where we had left our horses; from there the trail 
was easy to follow, as nearly every back thrust 
of their sharp-rimmed hooves had thrown up a 
little heap of the brown and rotting needles of 
the pines. We followed it as fast as we could run, 
across the narrow ridge and down its steep west 
slope, and suddenly came into a little grassy park 
in the timber, just in time to see our enemy, rid- 
ing one of our animals and leading the other, 
as he crossed the little creek at the foot of the 
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ridge. He went on west up through the scatter- 
ing pines of the gradual slope, and was going so 
fast that it was useless for us to try to overtake 
him. . 

‘He is heading toward the little lakes of Swift- 
Running Creek, a favorite hunting ground of the 
Mountain Peoples. It must be that some of them 
are camping there,’ said Red Crow. 

‘I don’t care much that he has my horse, but I 
hate to lose my saddle, for I can never get an- 
other like it,’ I mourned.’ Nor did I for many a 
year afterward. It was a Spanish, heavy black 
leather, horned saddle that a member of a Pi- 
kun-i war party had taken when upon a year- 
long raid in the far-away Always-Summer Land, 
and I had paid a big price for it: a gun and 
two blankets. 

‘Myself, I am more than paid for the loss of 
my horse: I have killed one of the two who tried 
to kill us. I am glad! I am proud! This is to me 
a very great day. And you, take heart! Maybe 
we can recover your saddle. We will trail that 
horse-stealer to his camp, as soon as we do what 
we first have to do: get our big-heads meat down 
to camp. Come, back up we go, to our dead 
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enemy first, and then home for more horses,’ said 
Red Crow. 

The first thing that we noticed, when we came 
to the dead man, was that his gun and ammu- 
nition were gone; while we had watched for his 
companion, and tried to get sight of him, he had 
managed to return and make off with them. 
Red Crow was terribly disappointed: ‘I wanted 
that gun. I was going to count coup with it when 
we have our O-kan ceremony,’ he mourned. 

“You can still count your coup. I will be your 
witness,’ I said. | 

“Yes. Of course. But think how much better 
it would be if I could have the gun to hold up be- 
fore the people, and say to them: “ Behold this 
gun, weapon of an enemy I killed at Top-is-Flat 
Mountain, rising from the west side of the Lakes- 
Inside ——’”’’ 

“He was a powerful man. sllus not fat, 
just see how large his legs are.’ 

‘Of course! He was a Sak-sis O-ki-tu-ki. All 
the men of that tribe have big leg muscles, be- 
cause they are mountain men and hunt on foot, 
instead of on horseback as we of the plains do 
our hunting. It is said that their legs are so tire- 
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less that they can climb from the foot of a moun- 
tain to its summit without once stopping to rest.’ 

So was it that I saw for the first time a member 
of the Sak-sis O-ki-tu-ki tribe of mountain In- 
dians, or, as our company had named them, the 
Stony, or Stonies. They were really Assiniboine 
Sioux who, a hundred and more years back, after 
a quarrel about a woman, had separated from 
the main body of the tribe, passed safely through 
the wide buffalo plains of the Blackfeet tribes, 
and taken refuge in the remote fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, roaming up and down both 
sides of the range between the headwaters of the 
Saskatchewan and those of the Missouri, over 
trails that had long since been worked out by 
the Koo-te-nai, with whom they soon became 
friendly. They were very successful trappers of 
beavers, marten, fishers, and wolverines, and 
traded their catches to us at Mountain. Fort 
whenever the Blackfeet tribes were not anywhere 
in its vicinity. At other times the Nor’westers, 
on the west side of the mountains, got their furs. 

It was well past noon when we returned to 
camp, and created no little excitement when 
I gave out that Red Crow had killed a Sak-sis 
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O-ki-tu-ki. Old women crowded around us, 
praising Red Crow, chanting: ‘He is brave, our 
Red Crow! An enemy he has killed, he, our 
Red Crow!’ 

Slowly making our way through the ever- 
increasing crowd of people, we at last entered our 
lodge, where Lone Walker and the other chiefs 
quickly gathered to hear our adventure in all its 
details. Many were their exclamations of ap- 
proval when Red Crow told how we had discov- 
ered one of the two enemies with the telescope, 
and he had then killed him by aiming at the point 
where a branch of each of the little trees crossed 
one another, in front of his breast. 

Said Lone Walker to me: ‘Rising Wolf, I told 
you, back there at your Mountain Fort, that that 
far-seeing instrument would be of great help to 
us. I tell you now that you must take the best of 
care of it; sleep with it; never under any circum- 
stances let it out of your sight.’ 

‘My friends, though our young Red Crow has 
killed one of these Sak-sis O-ki-tu-ki, I feel that 
they must be made to pay more than that for at- 
tacking our hunters right here in our own moun- 
tains,’ said our war chief. 
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‘Yes. If, as my son suspects, they are camp- 
ing somewhere up on Swift-Running Creek, or 
elsewhere upon our side of the mountains, we 
must make them feel sorry that they did not re- 
main upon the other side, which we in no way 
claim to be our country.’ 

The other chiefs, one by one voicing approval 
of that, the war chief said that he would at once 
organize a party to go in quest of the camp, the 
start to be made soon after sunset. Then the 
chiefs arose and went their several ways. 

Said Red Crow, after they had gone: ‘Father, 
I do not want to go back onto Top-is-Flat Moun- 
tain after that bighorn meat. I want to go with 
the war party to-night.’ 

‘So do I, to recover my good saddle if poes 
sible,’ said I. 

Lone Walker looked at us long and thought- 
fully before he replied: ‘You two are very young 
for the war trail: if the camp of those Sak-sis O- 
ki-tu-ki proves to be upon this side of the great 
Backbone, there will be a big fight. Still, of what 
use are any of us, young or old, if we be not brave 
fighters of our enemies? Yes, go, my sons, and 
learn to be powerful defenders of our women 
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and children and the big mountains and buffalo 
plains that are our very life.’ 

We were not a real war party, the hundred 
and more of us who left camp that evening in 
quest of the mountain people who had dared to 
come into our country to hunt and trap, and who 
had attempted to kill Red Crow and me: we were 
just some of the members of the warriors’ All 
Friends Society, suddenly called upon to avenge 
that outrage. There had been no time for making 
sacrifices to Sun, for baths in sacred sweat lodges, 
and ceremonial prayers by the sun priests for our 
safety and success in battle. None even wore nor 
carried his war clothes. We set out on foot in- 
stead of on horseback, in order to surprise sud- 
denly and to rout the enemy, should we find their 
camp. . 

Swift-Running ‘Creek is the stream that, in 
later years, the American Fur Company trappers 
named Swift-Current Creek. Flowing east from 
its high mountains, it joins north-flowing Many- 
Chiefs-Gathered River — Saint Mary’s River, 
two miles below the lower one of the Lakes In- 
side — Saint Mary’s Lakes. Leaving our camp 
at the foot of this lake, we traveled northwest 
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across a bench of scattering pines until we came 
to the creek, and, crossing it, followed the heavily 
beaten trail that runs up its valley, through 
groves of cottonwood, of quaking aspen, and 
pine, and across wide stretches of open grass 
land. The full moon made the night almost as 
light as day, and enabled us to see the occasional 
little bands of buffaloes — mostly bulls — and of 
elk and deer that ceased grazing first to stare at 
us, and then turn and run from our near ap- 
proach. Wolves howled and coyotes yelped, and 
we eagerly listened for the answering howling of 
dogs that would give us the location of the camp 
of the enemy. Leading us, our war chief kept 
constant watch ahead, frequently looking for 
horses’ tracks in the trail, for as yet none of our 
hunters had come up the valley in quest of meat 
or fur. 

Having traveled about five miles from camp, 
we stopped to rest between two small lakes 
through which the creek runs, and while the 
chief and others sat in little groups and smoked, 
Red Crow told me that these were the Fighting- 
Bears Lakes. On a still summer day of the long- 
ago, the Pi-kun-i were traveling up this valley to 
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camp and hunt for a time, and just as the long 
column of them was right here strung out upon 
the trail, two huge grizzlies came out of the brush 
at the foot of the slope and began fighting. The 
women and children, terribly frightened, started 
to run up from the trail, but the men stopped 
them, told them to remain still and watch the 
fight. 

The bears bit and clawed one another, rolled 
over and over as though they were one great 
ball, separated, and standing upon their hind 
feet fought with their fore feet; and coming to- 
gether, again clawed and bit, all this with deep 
roars of anger that echoed from side to side of the 
valley like thunder. The day was hot, they were 
fat, so they soon became so tired that they: 
ceased fighting, and, facing one another, sat down 
and panted, their tongues running far out from 
their foamy mouths. Then, when they were 
rested, they fought again, and their thunder 
roarings were louder than ever. Again they 
rested; and though they surely heard the people 
along the trail, talking and laughing, heard 
children crying, dogs barking, horses calling to 
one another, they never once ceased staring at 
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each other to look up that way. Again they 
fought, but not so long and so fiercely as before; 
and again rested; and again fought, and rested, 
many times; and became covered with blood and 
bloody froth and grass and earth. At last one fell 
and could not move and the other, getting on top 
of him, put one paw under his jaw and, jerking 
his big head upward and straight back, broke his 
neck. He then sat back and looked at him; made 
sure that he was dead; and staggered off into the 
brush and was seen no more. 

‘Finish your smoking, for we move on,’ said 
our war chief, and again the soft thudding of 
many moccasined feet broke the stillness of the 
night. After traveling for another six miles, we 
came to a point where the valley narrows to a 
mere gash between two mountains, and there our 
war chief passed word back for Red Crow and 
me to join him. 

‘Are you sure that your escaping enemy rode 
this way from Top-is-Flat Mountain?’ he asked. 

‘Straight this way, the last we saw of him,’ Red 
Crow replied. | 

“I think, then, that he did that to deceive you. 
So far as we have come, no horses have recently. 
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traveled along nor crossed this big trail. And 
were his people encamped above here, he would 
have been obliged to go up through this narrow 
throat to return to them; and even here there are 
no horses’ tracks.’ 

“It is possible for horses to travel along there,’ 
I said, pointing to the opposite side of the creek, 
where a fairly wide strip of timber separated it 
from the mountain. 

‘Yes. But aman hurrying to get his people out 
of our country, sure that we should be upon his 
trail, would never take to that rough going. How- 
ever, we will remain here until daylight, and then 
carefully examine both sides of the creek, learn for 
_sure whether we are to go on, or return to camp.’ 

Day was then coming. We went on a little 
way to a fine fall of the creek, and a portion of our 
party crossing over just above it, we all scattered 
out to look for proof that our enemy had or had 
not gone up the valley with our two horses. We 
soon came together again on the shore of a beau- 
tiful lake not far from the falls, having made sure 
that, if there was a camp of the Sak-sis O-ki-tu-ki 
upon our side of the mountains, it certainly 
was not pitched in the valley of Swift-Running 
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Creek, nor in any one of its three large forks 
branching out above the lake. Our war chief and 
the older men of our party were much put out 
about it. As we sat upon the gravelly shore eat- 
ing the dry meat, back fat, pemmican, and cold 
roast rib with which the women had hurriedly 
stuffed our pouches, they complained of the use- 
less walk that they had taken, and of the long 
walk that was before them. Some one proposed 
that we go to the place where Red Crow and I 
had last seen the enemy riding off with our horses 
and follow his trail; but the war chief declared 
that we were too late for that: without doubt the 
Sak-sis O-ki-tu-ki were already well upon their 
way out of our country, and we were not pre- 
pared for a long pursuit of them. 

Said another one: ‘ Well, my friends, do as you 
will. I myself shall have a little sleep under the 
trees back of us, before I set out for camp.’ 

' *T too! I too!’ the others said. They took up 
their weapons and other belongings, and left Red 
Crow and me alone on the shore of the lake — 
Jealous Women’s Lake,' of which I had often 


* On the maps of Glacier National Park, this is marked McDer- 
mott Lake, 
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heard. In the long-ago were two wives of a man 
who were very jealous of each other; each wanted 
him for herself alone; they quarreled constantly. 
Finally, at a time when the tribe was encamped 
by the lake, they agreed to end it all by swim- 
ming in the lake until one of them should drown. 
_They swam up the lake and back, and up and 
back, until at last one of them did drown. And 
then, when the husband learned how he had lost 
one of them, he refused to have anything more to 
do with the survivor, and from that day she was 
a despised woman so long as she lived. 

From where we sat, we could see far up the 
three forks of the creek, each of them a deep gash 
in the tremendous mountains. Right in front of 
us, across the lake, stood one that, Red Crow 
said, was named Big-Ice Mountain, as there was 
at its south end a great field of wide, thick ice, 
snow-covered, that extended up to its very sum- 
mit. Past the steep pine-clad shoulder of the 
mountain, the small portion of the ice that was in 
sight made me eager to see it all. It was, I be- 
lieved, a glacier, perhaps just like those I had 
often heard my mother tell of seeing in the Alps 
Mountains of her people. 
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‘Let us go to that ice,’ I proposed. 

“Yes. We have food, and can kill more. If we 
don’t go home to-night, it doesn’t matter,’ Red 
Crow agreed. 

As we passed one of our party who was still 
awake, we told him that we were going to climb 
Big-Ice Mountain, and to let Lone Walker know 
that we might not return home until the following 
day. Our course was east of south up the shore 
of the lake; then on past another lake, and on to 
still another and much smaller lake. The shores 
of all three were covered with the tracks of 
moose, elk, and deer, and here and there littered 
with beaver cuttings. As we approached the up- 
per one of the lakes, we discovered a big grizzly 
bathing in it, and stood and watched him until 
he went ambling off up the valley. 

s Leaving this last little lake, we climbed ledge 
after ledge of the timbered mountain-side, then 
crossed a wide, rocky slope and stood before the 
great ice sheet, its high, green wall glittering in 
the sun. Right in front of us, in the center of its 
half-mile or more of width, a stream of white 
water gushed from a cave, green-walled, green- 
roofed, that extended back into the blackness of 
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night, where water hoarsely gurgled. We did not 
like the look of the place; shivering as though 
with cold, we turned off to the right, and, climb- 
ing a break in the wall, stepped out upon the 
great slope of the ice, rising steeply to the very 
summit of the mountain. It was covered with 
snow, brown-stained in places, and strewn with 
pieces of shale, boulders, and with pine branches, 
leaves, grass, shreds of bark, dropped there by 
the fierce winds. 

Red Crow proposed that we climb to the top of 
the long steep slope, from which, he believed, it 
would be possible to look off upon the Koo-te-nai 
People’s side of this great Backbone-of-the- 
World. We started, he in the lead, and had not 
climbed very far, when the strings of one of my 
moccasins became loose. I stopped short, and 
was retying them, when I heard a strange crunch 
of the snow; a menacing, sickening sound it was, 
followed by Red Crow’s cry to me for help. I 
looked up quickly, but not in time to see him drop 
into a hole, the snow covering of which had 
broken beneath his weight. As I ran up the slope, 
it came to me that my mother had told of holes 
in glaciers — crevasses, she called them — bot- 
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tomless holes into which men sometimes fell, 
never to be seen again. Upon hands and knees I 
crept to the edge of the hole and looked down: 
‘Oh! You survive!’ I cried as I saw Red Crow: 
standing upon a ledge of the long and narrow 
ice crack, some thirty feet below me. Close in 
front of him, it went on straight down into the 
black darkness of great depth. 

‘Yes. But how am I to get back?’ 

‘Are you hurt?’ 

‘No. The snow went down first and broke my 
fall. See, I am knee-deep in it. If only we had a 
rope 

‘Can you stand where you are until I go to 
camp for one?’ 

‘I fear not. See. I am already Shiver from 
cold. I cannot move. Just now I heard this ledge 
that I am on crack loudly. It may soon give way 
with me. Oh, Rising Wolf, brother, you are so 
smart! Can you not think of some way to get me 
out of this?’ 

‘Wait! Let me think,’ I replied. I thought 
and thought; and always my mind came back to 
the same question: How could I get him up to me 
without a rope? 


CHAPTER III 
THE COLD-MAKER’S ICE-TRAP 


pel there at the edge of the dreadful ice 
crack and looking down at Red Crow while 
I tried to think of some way to save him, I saw 
that he was already shivering from cold. ‘Don’t 
flinch, I am going to drop my coat down upon 
you,’ I said. 

‘Good. I will watch for it, be ready to catch it. 
Hurry,’ he replied with shaky voice. 

I crawled back from the edge of the break and 
sat up to take off the garment — a heavy, four- 
point blanket capote it was — and just as I was 
unfastening my belt, I saw a band of bighorn 
ewes and lambs come leaping out upon the north 
edge of the great ice-sheet, and then straight 
toward me, the ewes slowing down to a walk, the 
lambs playing, leaping, and chasing one another 
around them. The wise old mothers had not 
seen me sit up, and now, if they noticed me at all, 
to them I would appear to be just another one of 
the boulders scattered about upon the slope. I 
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never winked an eye as they came on; hardly 
dared breathe. I wanted one of the ewes more 
than I had wanted anything in my whole life, 
for I could make of its skin a life-saving rope 
for my almost-brother. My hands still clasped — 
the buckle and tongue of my belt and I kept 
them in that position. My gun lay close to my 
side. On came the little band of animals, heading 
to pass close below me. When about a hundred 
and fifty steps off, the old lead ewe stopped short, 
stared at me, and I went cold with fear that she 
would recognize me for what I was, an enemy, not 
a harmless boulder. The other ewes drew up be- 
hind her and also stared at me; the little lambs 
ceased playing and ran to their sides. Then the 
leader looked back over her shoulders, and up 
the slope, and down into the valley, and started 
on toward me, the others following. My relief 
was so great that perspiration broke out all over 
me. Nearer and nearer they came until I could 
see their eyes, and that was near enough for me. 
I suddenly seized and cocked my gun, and the 
whole band stopped short as I brought it to my 
shoulder, stopped short and stared at me, as 
much as to say: ‘What is it, this boulder-like 
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thing that moves?’ I took quick aim at the 
breast of the old lead ewe. Whoom!/ went my gun 
and she leaped high in the air and fell and went 
rolling down the slope, and the others turned and 
ran back with the swiftness of the wind. 

My kill rolled faster and faster down the steep 
slope and off it, and I heard the thud of the car- 
cass as it struck upon the rocks at the foot of the 
green ice-wall. I took off my capote and crept 
again to the edge of the crevasse, and gave a big 
sigh of relief when I saw Red Crow still standing 
upon its narrow ledge. 

‘Well, I am back. Here is the coat; be sure 
that you catch it,’ I called down to him. 

‘Why did you shoot?’ he asked, looking up at 
me. 

‘First the coat. Now, take it.’ I let it go and 
- it fluttered straight down into his uplifted hands. 

_ As he put it on, I told him about my kill, and 
that I would soon make a rope of its skin, and 
asked if he thought that he could stand where he 
was and not freeze until I could bring it. He 
replied that the coat would warm him; that the 
ledge had not cracked again, but it might go at 
any time. 
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‘T-ka-ki-mat! Ne ma-tak-si-sums!’ (Take 
courage! I shall not be long gone!) I cried, and, 
creeping back from the break, went down the 
slope, reloading my gun as [ ran. 

Scrambling down the rough break in the face 
of the ice and then turning toward the stream 
running from it, I soon found the ewe, skinned 
her, and, spreading out the hide, began planning 
the number and the width of the strips that I 
could make of it. Not enough to surely sustain 
Red Crow’s weight and yet be of sufficient length 
when joined together, I feared. Again and again 
I planned the cutting of the strips and was about 
to begin, when a sudden thought made me 
pause: provided the rope were long and strong 
enough, it would be so slender that Red Crow 
could not get a firm grip on it, and come up 
hand over hand for thirty feet or more, even 
if he were not numbed with cold; nor had I 
sufficient strength to pull him up to the top. 
Well, what then? How could I possibly save 
him? 

And then, as in my distress I stared absently 
at my surroundings, my eyes rested upon a small 
grove of pines near the northeast corner of the 
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great ice-slope, and it suddenly came to me that 
they were the answer to my question. Shoulder- 
ing the hide, I ran to them, cut five, lopped off 
their branches and then their tops. I found them 
so heavy that I could take only two at a time up 
to the crevasse. On my first trip up, I found Red 
Crow standing just as I had left him, but some- 
what more comfortable, and he took heart when 
I explained my plan for rescuing him. 

Having brought up the five cuttings, I made a 
last trip for one of extra length and size, all of 
fifteen feet long and four inches in diameter at 
the top. Then with stout strips of the hide I 
lashed the five end to end, tied the last one to the 
long pole, and dropped it across the crevasse, and 
carefully lowering the string of poles, I found 
that they hung well beyond Red Crow’s reach. 
I moved the butt and then the tip of the cross- 
pole toward him, repeating the movements until 
the string of poles hung straight in front of and 
close to his face. That took time, as I had to go 
around the end of the crevasse each time I 
moved the ends of the cross-pole. 

“There! Do you think that you can make the 
climb?’ I asked. 
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‘Yes, if the lashings of the poles don’t break,’ 
Red Crow answered. 

“The weight of four like you would not part a 
single one of them.’ | 

“These coats will hinder me; I am minded to 
leave them.’ 

‘No. Fasten them to the pole in front of you 
with your belt; your gun too; we will together 
pull up the string and save them.’ 

. “Hai-ya! My gun! It is down there in the 
black night bottom of this hole!’ he exclaimed. 

Lying with my breast against the butt of the 
cross-pole, I watched him fasten the capotes to 
the pole, then straighten up and seize it with 
both hands and swing out from the ledge. Up he 
came, hand over hand, but more and more slowly, 
his legs swinging free from the pole. 

“Use your legs too!’ I shouted. ‘Grip the pole 
with them; make them as well as your hands 
help you rise!’ 

Following my advice, he came up more easily, 
and at last threw an arm over the cross-pole. I 
shall never forget his expression as I seized his 
other arm and helped him squirm out beside me 
upon the hard snow: his eyes were fairly bulging 
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from his head; his face was drawn and gray and 
wet with perspiration; he was gasping for breath. 

“That was a terrible feeling when the snow 
broke and let me down, and but for some of it 
striking the opposite ice-wall and then pushing 
me back upon that little ledge, I should have 
dropped to the bottom of the hole,’ he faltered. 

“You are safe now.’ 

“Yes. Because of you. Rising Wolf, almost- 
brother, I shall never forget what you have done 
for me this day. I call upon Sun, up there travel- 
ing across the blue, to hear this my vow: When- 
ever needful, I will gladly give my life to save 
your life.’ 

I made no answer to that nor was it expected. 
I know that the tears that I held back made my 
eyes smart. Well I knew that Red Crow’s affec- 
tion for me was as great as mine for him. One of 
us white, the other red, yet we were more than 
brothers. | 

As soon as Red Crow was rested, we pulled up 
the string of poles, recovered our capotes, and left 
that treacherous slope of ice. We still had some 
of the dry meat and back fat that the women 
had given us, but Red Crow said that he was 
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hungry for meat of the ewe that I had killed in 
order to save his life. We hurried along the foot of 
the ice-wall to the carcass, and after I had taken 
the tongue and some choice parts of meat, brisket 
and loin, he cut off four of the dew claws. He 
was going to dry them and then always wear them 
strung in his necklace, as a never-failing reminder 
of his escape this day from Cold-Maker’s ice-trap. 

*Cold-Maker’s trap?’ I asked. 

‘Yes. His trap, of course. These great ice- 
banks in the mountains, he made them, made the 
cracks in them, covered some of the cracks with 
snow, to break and go down with those who walk 
upon it. These ice-banks are his leavings, his sign 
that he will come again. Were it not that Sun 
keeps driving him back to his Far North hone 
he would always be here with his cold and snow.’ 

‘Anyhow, he trapped your gun.’ 

‘Hai-ya! It will be hard for me to go back to 
hunting with the bow.’ 

‘You shall have one of the guns that I am to 
trade off.’ 

“You want twenty beaver skins for one. Good. 
I shall trap that many for you before we return 
to your trading house,’ he replied. 
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We went down to the little lake at the foot of 
the mountain, made a small fire, and broiled and 
ate some of the ewe meat. 

A thought came to me: ‘Almost-brother,’ I 
said, ‘if I had not killed the ewe, still I could have 
got you out of the ice-trap: I could have made 
strings of my leather trousers with which to tie 
the poles end to end.’ 

“Why, so you could! Still, if you hadn’t killed 
the ewe, perhaps you would not have thought of 
the poles.’ 

‘I wonder. In that case, should I have had 
sense enough to eastls it out? Oh, well, you are 
here, you survive.’ 

“Yes, right here, and eating of your good fat 
kill. And now, shall we go on home?’ 

“Yes. Let us start at once; if we sit here 
longer, we shall surely fall asleep,’ I answered. 

The sun was low then, and night came before 
we arrived at the foot of Jealous Women’s Lake 
and the big trail up which we had come the night 
before. We hurried down it, warily through the 
various timber growths, breathing more freely in 
the open, moonlit prairie slopes. As on the night 
before, we saw elk and deer and buffalo run when 
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they got wind or sight of us, and once, in heavy 
timber, we were so near a bear that we plainly 
caught its musty odor. It was bear that we 
feared: a grizzly mother of young cubs that might 
chance to be right in our path. It was no wonder 
that our backs goose-fleshed every time we en- 
tered a stretch of the dense timber. However, 
none disputed our way, and a little after mid- 
night, as we knew by the position of the Seven 
Persons we raised the door curtain of our lodge 
and sought our soft couch of buffalo robes and 
blankets, awakening Lone Walker as we did 
so. 

‘You two, you have returned,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ Red Crow replied, and within two min- 
utes we were fast asleep. 

But it was different on the following morning, 
when Red Crow told of his escape from one of 
Cold-Maker’s ice-traps. He was heard with 
breathless attention; and before he finished, his 
mother was between us upon our couch, hugging 
us, kissing us, laughing and crying at the same 
time she scolded us for ever having ventured out 
upon the great ice-slope. The tale of it went from 
our lodge to another, and soon spread through 
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the whole camp, so that we had to tell it many 
times before night came again. 

I-ko-tsah-po-pi (Red Plume), Lone Walker’s 
nephew, had brought down the meat that we had 
left upon Top-is-Flat Mountain, so for two days 
Red Crow and I loafed about in camp. Toward 
evening of the second day, we went to the first 
pool in the outlet of the lake, where we had seen 
numbers of large trout deep down in the clear 
water, and with line and hook that I always 
carried and baited with a large grasshopper, I 
caught at once a red-throat trout of about three 
pounds. One only, as I was the only eater of fish 
in the whole camp. I cleaned it and we went 
back to our lodge, where I carefully broiled it 
over the fire, sprinkled a little salt upon it, and 
sat down to a real feast, Red Crow’s mother and 
all the others there watching me with no little 
uneasiness. 

Said the mother, as I was about to take the 
first mouthful: ‘Son Rising Wolf, I do not, as 
you well know, like to see you eat that food of 
the Under-Water People: fish are for them, not 
for us who walk upon the earth. They may in 
some way do harm to you for catching one of their 
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food fish; they may even injure us who live in this 
lodge, in which you have cooked it. If you will 
continue to do this, I wish that you would cook 
and eat your fish out where you catch them.’ 

She and the other women and children went 
outside then, only Red Crow and his sister, Mink 
Woman, remaining with me. My enjoyment of 
the broiled fish fascinated them, and presently 
the sister exclaimed: ‘Almost-brother, I am no 
afraid-heart. I shall be as brave as you: give me 
a taste of your broiling.’ 

‘Me, too! What care I for the bird’s head!’ 
cried Red Crow, his slang expression meaning 
that he was without fear. 

I gave each of them a nicely browned helping 
of the tail part of the trout; they held the por- 
tions with evident repulsion; looked at one an- 
other and at me; hastily put them in their mouths 
and bravely chewed them. 

‘Ha! It tastes good!’ said Red Crow. 

‘Yes, but it would be better without the tastes- 
like-fire* that he scattered upon it,’ said Mink 
Woman. 


x Ist-sik-si-pok-wi (tastes-like-fire), salt, and ai-pis-tok-wi- 
pok-wi (tastes-like-tobacco), pepper, were never used by the 
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“Have more of it,’ I offered. 

‘No. And don’t tell any one that we tasted 
your fish,’ the girl quickly replied. 

During the rest of the evening, I saw them fre- 
quently look at one another questioningly, and 
with slight head-shakings give assurance that 
they had not been harmed by eating the for- 
bidden food. 

I have camped and hunted in every part of the 
Rocky Mountains, from the headwaters of Peace 
River, south to the canyon falls of the Yellow- 
stone, and in that length of them have seen many 
beautiful places, but none so beautiful, so grand 
as these Puh-to-muk-si-ki-miks (Lakes-Inside), 
where we were now encamped, and which, as I 
have said, Father Lacombe and I were to name, 
years later, Saint Mary’s Lakes. The Only 
People rightly named them the Lakes-Inside, for 
the lower one of them, of seven miles’ length, 
lies partly within, and the upper one, of eleven or 
twelve miles, lies wholly within, a narrow valley 
deep in the heart of the great range of mountains. 


Blackfeet tribes until, with the extermination of the buffalo, they 
gradually learned that these condiments gave piquancy to the 
kis-ta-pi-wak-sin (nothing, or useless food) of the whites. 
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One morning soon after our adventure upon 
the glacier, Red Crow and I saddled a couple of 
horses and rode up the valley, he carrying a gun 
that he had purchased from me to replace the 
one that he had lost in the crevasse in the ice. A 
good, long-barreled, smoothbore flintlock gun it 
was, using the regular trade ball, twenty to the 
pound. He was very proud of it. But I was not 
proud of the saddle that a friend had given me to 
replace my fine Spanish saddle that our Sak-sis 
O-ki-tu-ki enemy was now riding; it was a short, 
rawhide seat, with elkhorn bow and cantle, and 
the rawhide-bound wooden stirrups were so 
small that they pinched my toes. 

Following the trail up the east side of the lower 
lake, in good time we passed the head of it, 
crossed the river, and struck a well-worn game 
trail running up the west side of the upper lake. 
There were no horse-tracks in this trail, nor foot- 
prints of hunters, so we knew that we were in 
country that had not been disturbed for several 
moons, perhaps not since the previous summer. 
Red Crow said that the trail ran to the head of the 
long valley, and then down the west side of the 
range to a large lake that the Koo-te-nai Indians 
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called Sacred Dancing Lake; at the lower end of 
it was a small prairie, where the different bands 
of that tribe gathered every summer to have 
their religious ceremonies. That tribe and the 
Salish tribes —the Flatheads, Pend d’Oreilles, 
and Okanagans — sometimes used the trail upon 
their way to and from our buffalo plains. I pro- 
posed that we keep to the trail, go straight on 
across the range, and try to find the Koo-te-nais, 
and ask them to come over and camp and hunt 
with us and trade at Mountain Fort. But to that 
I got a short and loud ‘No!’. 

“Why not?’ I asked. 

‘You know as well as I do that a war party of 
Blackfeet are somewhere over there on a raid 
against the Flatheads,’ he replied. 

‘Well, then, how am I ever going to find the 
Koo-te-nais, and ask them to come over and 
trade at our fort? You know that my chief has 
ordered me to do that.’ 

‘Be not in a hurry about that; the summer is 
young; before Falling Leaves moon you will find 
a way to do that, a safe way. I am sure of it,’ he 
said. 

From the foot of this upper lake the trail ran 
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for a quarter of a mile through a grove of quaking 
aspens on the steep mountain-side, and then out 
upon a large prairie sloping steeply down to the 
water's edge, where was a fringe of willows along 
the shore. A small band of buffalo was grazing 
and resting near the upper edge of the prairie 
when we appeared, and instantly sighting us, 
they broke for the timber above and went crash- 
ing up through it. Said Red Crow, pointing to 
the edge of the lake below us: ‘Almost-brother, it 
was there, right down there, in the very long ago 
that our ancestor, Low Horn, obtained the power- 
ful Beaver Medicine — or Water Medicine — 
that, handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, is now owned by Eagle Head.’ 

‘He whose lodge has painted upon each side a 
large beaver?’ 

“Yes. Let us dismount, rest, and I will tell you 
about it.’ 


CHAPTER IV 
HOW LOW HORN GOT THE BEAVER 
MEDICINE 

N a summer of that long-ago time, while still 

the animals had the power to speak the 
language of men, our people, the Pi-kun-i, made 
camp at the foot of this lake. One of them, Low 
Horn, was a wasteful hunter; he killed not only 
for meat for his lodge, but killed just for the fun 
of killing, more animals than he and his family 
could use — killed and killed and left the animals, 
hides and all, to rot or be eaten by the wolves. 
Beavers he persecuted most of all, matching his 
cunning against their cunning, lying in wait for 
them, sneaking upon them as they built their 
dams and cut timber for their winter food, killing 
and killing them uselessly. ) 

‘Down there at the edge of the lake lived the 
beaver chief in a very large lodge, and there came 
to him beavers from far and near, complaining 
of this Low Horn, constant murderer of their 
relatives and friends, and begging the chief to 
punish him severely. And always the beaver chief 
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replied: “Punished he shall be. I but await the 
right time to do something to him that I have 
long stnce planned to do, something that will 
make him cry. Sooner or later, that time will 
come, a time of terrible suffering for him.” 

. Came the Berries-Ripe moon. Daily the Pi- 
kun-i women and children came up here from 
camp, and scattering out upon that steep, east- 
facing, warm mountain-side above the prairie, 
they gathered great quantities of blueberries, 
service, berries and chokecherries, and took them 
home to dry for winter use. Low Horn’s young 
woman Pi-ta-ki (Eagle Woman) was one of the 
most eager of the berry-pickers. From the time 
that she came to the mountain-side, each morn- 
ing, until the time came for the return to camp, 
she gathered the berries with quick fingers, never 
once stopping to rest as did the other women. 
Came a very hot day, and as Sun neared the 
middle of the blue, all of the berry-pickers but 
she got together in the shade of that grove of 
pines up there to rest. She alone kept on gather- 
ing the fruit. Her companions called to her to 
join them where they were in the cool shade, and 
when she refused, they made so much fun of her 
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that she moved off along the slope beyond hear- 
ing of their jeers. 

‘The heat increased; made her faint. She 
looked down at the lake, so still that the across 
mountains were upside down in it, and thought 
how very pleasant would be a bath in its cool 
water. She looked at her berry sack, half filled: 
no, she could not take the time necessary for a 
bath, she must completely fill the sack by going- 
home time. She looked down again and again at 
the lake; something seemed to be urging her to 
gotoit. She resisted, but the strange feeling that 
she must go there became so strong that she fi- 
nally gave way to it, and, setting her sack of ber- 
ries in the shade of some brush, she hurried off 
down the slope, down across this steep prairie to 
the shore. Her companions, resting in the grove 
of pines, did not see her go there. 

‘It was the strange, the wonderful power of the 
beaver chief that had overcome her will and 
made her go to the lake. He met her down there 
on the shore, and when he spoke to her, saying: 
“Young woman, you are hot, tired. My woman 
and I invite you to rest in the cool of our lodge 
——” Why, when he said that she somehow 
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was not surprised; it seemed right that he should 
speak her very own language. And somehow she 
had not the will to refuse his offer. She followed 
him to his big lodge, near by upon the shore, 
went in first when he signed to her to do so, and 
was welcomed by his woman, who told her to 
take the couch to the right of the entrance and 
there rest. From that time and for many follow- 
ing days and nights, she knew only that she was 
in a strange place and was well cared for; forgot- 
ten was her man, her people. 

‘When the time came for them to leave the 
mountain-side, the other berry-pickers shouted 
to Eagle Woman that they were going; and get- 
ting no answer, they agreed that their joking re- 
marks about her work had angered her, and that 
she had long since gone back alone to camp. Said 
one: “Good hard worker that she is, faithful 
woman of a mean man, we should not have 
spoken to her as we did, made fun of her eager 
stripping of the berry-bushes. We must ask her 
to forgive our crazy talk.”’’ 

‘Yes. And at the same time, give her some of 
our berries,” said another. 

‘Arrived in camp, they went straight to Low 
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Horn’s lodge and found him alone within it. 
“Your woman, where is she — out for wood, for 
water?” one asked. 

***No. I haven’t seen her since she went out 
with you this morning. Why is she not now with 
you?” he replied. 

“They told him then how they had teased her 
about her ceaseless gathering of the berries, and 
that they had not seen her since the middle of 
the day. Low Horn stared at them with fire eyes: 
“Now you have done it!’’ he shouted to them. 
‘Driven her from you perhaps to her death by a 
real-bear, or from the hurt of your cruel words! 
If she is dead, you shall pay, pay for it with your 
lives!”” And at that, he seized his weapons, 
rushed outside, and called upon the men of near 
lodges to go with him to search for his woman. 
Many answered his call. They hurried off to the 
mountain-side. There they shouted her name, 
searched for her in all the groves of pine and 
quaking aspen, in all the berry-patches, and found 
at last her half-filled sack, but of her not one least 
sign. Came night, and the darkness stopped 
their search. : 

‘On the following morning all the men of the 
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camp joined in the search for the missing woman. 
They searched not only this mountain-side, but 
that of the mountain below, and the next one 
above; and when night came and they returned 
to their lodges, they were all agreed that, al- 
though Eagle Woman had not been killed by a 
real-bear, she was dead, somewhere in a dense 
patch of brush that they had not thoroughly 
searched. Not so her man, Low Horn: ‘“‘She 
lives!”? he said. “Something tells me that she 
lives! Though you all believe that she is dead, 
though you will no longer aid me, I shall keep on 
searching these mountain-sides, and some day, 
find her.”’’ 

‘Said the people of him: “His loss has crazed 
him. Never again will he see that too-good 
woman for him, that good Eagle Woman.” 

‘Daily thereafter Low Horn searched all 
three of the mountain-sides for his woman, call- 
ing, calling to her until he became so hoarse that 
he could only whisper her name. He frequently 
wandered along the slopes all through a night and 
day, returning to camp only to eat sparingly, rest 
for a short time, and again start out on his quest 
for the missing one.” His father, mother, and 
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other relatives begged him to cease his search for 
her; she was without doubt long since dead, they 
said. And to that he always replied that he was 
keeping close watch of the buzzards, and nowhere 
upon this side of the valley were they finding any- 
thing to eat. 

‘In his wanderings upon the mountain-sides, 
Low Horn saw plenty of animals, but he had lost 
all desire for killing, and never once did he fire an 
arrow at any one of them. It came to him, one 
day, that they might, some of them, know where 
his woman was, so he began praying to all that 
he saw, begging them to pity him, to reveal to 
him, if they knew it, her place of concealment. 
Buffalo and bighorn, elk and deer, bears and 
wolves and coyotes, foxes and fishes and squir- 
rels, all feathered kinds, too, did he ask for help, 
and one and all they went their various ways as 
though they had not heard him. 

‘Sitting one day at the place where Eagle 
Woman’s berry-sack had been found, it came to 
the grieving man that he had not asked any of 
the beavers for help in his quest of the missing 
one, and he got up and with weak and dragging 
steps went down across this prairie to the shore 
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of the lake, to watch for some of those animals to 
appear. A little way down the shore from where 
he sat, he noticed a very large beaver lodge at the 
edge of the water; it seemed to be a very old, 
abandoned lodge: “It would be that, now that I 
want to question the beavers: it is all in keeping 
with my great misfortune,” he said to himself. 
And weak from want of food, from grieving for 
his woman, he began to cry; and hardly knowing 
what he was doing, he sadly wailed: “Oh, you 
beavers of this lake, pity me! Help me to find my 
lost one, my good Eagle Woman!”’ 

“No more had he said that than right before 
him the water swirled and heaved, and a huge 
beaver appeared and sat up in the shallows, a 
beaver fully as large as a man; and wiping his 
face with his great paws, and smoothing back the 
hair of his head, the animal said to him: “I am 
the beaver chief. I heard you crying to my people 
for help. You, constant killer of our kind, you 
are wholly without shame, wanting us now to help 
you in your trouble.” 

***T know, I know now that it was very wrong, 
my killing of your children. But oh, great beaver 
chief, if you know where my woman is, show me 
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the way to her, and I will promise never, never 
to kill another one of your kind.” 

“The beaver chief looked at the man a long 
time before he replied: “I think you mean that; 
but I must make sure: Vow to Sun that you will 
keep that promise!” 

‘Low Horn raised a hand to the great traveler- 
of-the-blue. ‘‘Oh, Sun!” he cried. “I vow to 
you that I will never kill another beaver. Should 
I break this vow, you will then destroy me in 
any way that you may choose.” 

**Good! That vow is what I have been work- 
ing for these many days,” said the beaver chief. 
“TI, my friend, I enticed your woman from you, 
made you suffer, punished you for your many 
useless killings of my kind. But now you have 
been sufficiently punished. You will kill no more 
of us. Come now with me and I will give you 
back the one you love.” 

‘Yes! Oh, yes! Yes! Hurry! Lead me to 

her!” Low Horn cried. 
_ ‘He trembled so much that he could hardly 
follow the chief along the shore and into his great 
lodge of sticks and mud. And there, in the dim 
light of the place, he saw his woman; sitting upon 
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a soft grass couch; staring absently at what, ina 
real lodge, would be the fireplace; her lips fixed 
in the shape of a happy smile; her hands folded 
in her lap. When the two entered, she *never 
turned to look at them. It was as though only 
her body was there, her shadow gone far from it; 
as though she was dead, yet alive. Low Horn 
spoke to her. “ Pi-ta-ki!”’ he said softly, “I have 
found you!” She started as though she had been 
suddenly struck. She looked up at him, sprang 
and met him; looked fearfully around, at the 
beaver chief and his woman, the strange fittings 
of the lodge, and asked: “Oh, my man, my man! 
Where are we?” 

***Tn the lodge of the beaver chief,” he told her. 
And at that, the chief spoke up, explaining that, 
from the time she had come to him on the shore, 
he had caused her to forget all her past life. Dur- 
ing the time of her stay in his lodge, she had been 
as one asleep, and yet not asleep; neither happy 
nor unhappy. Not until her man had called her 
by name had her past come back to her. 

“They sat down side by side upon the soft 
grass couch, and the beaver chief said to Low 
Horn: “Now that you and [ are friends, I am go- 
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ing to do something for you: I am going to give 
you my powerful water medicine, teach you its 
songs, its ritual. It will be of great good to you 
and your people of this time, and to those who 
come after you. It will heal your sick; give you 
success in your undertakings, whether of peace 
or war.” 

**Good, I shall be glad to have that powerful 
medicine,’’ Low Horn replied. 

‘For four days then the beaver chief taught 
Low Horn his sacred beaver songs and prayers 
and ritual of his medicine, and at the end of that 
time, perfect in it all, he and Eagle Woman parted 
from their beaver friends, never to see them 
again, and returned to camp down there at the 
foot of the lake. For lo! when they went, two 
days later, to visit the beaver chief, they found 
the lodge deserted. 

‘There! Almost-brother, such was the origin 
of the beaver medicine!’ Red Crow concluded. 

“The medicine, the ceremony — I should like 
to see it,’ I said. 

“So you shall, some day. It is well worth see- 
ing; its songs well worth hearing,’ he replied. 

We remounted our horses and rode on. 
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Across from us now a wide, timbered valley 
between high mountains came from the south- 
west down to the lake, the valley of Red Eagle 
Creek, and south of it Red Eagle Mountain rose 
steeply up from the lake itself; and beyond it, 
straight up from the blue depths of the lake, rose 
other mountains to great heights, their summits 
capped with snow. Upon our side also were 
mountains rising from the shore of the lake; and 
away to the south, at the head of the long valley, 
was the jagged summit of the range, upon which 
we could see a glacier, apparently all of four miles 
in length. In all, I thought this Lakes-Inside 
valley and its tremendous mountains the most 
ruggedly grand sight of all my travels. 

We crossed two more prairies, separated by 
points of timber sloping steeply down to the lake, 
and came to a great, white-walled, pine-crowned 
ledge running from the north end of a red moun- 
tain — Goat Mountain — far out into the lake. 
In the one break in the wall of the ledge, several 
hundred yards back from the lake, the trail 
mounted to the summit, in places by high steps 
up which our horses rose jump by jump with ears 
laid back and angry switchings of their tails; 
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horses of the plains they were, unaccustomed to 
that kind of going. Dangerous it was, for the 
passing of the game herds in single file, during 
centuries of time, had worn the hard, crystalline 
rock to the smoothness of new ice, and a slip upon 
it meant a tumble to the boulder-strewn foot of 
the ledge. 

“Never again,’ I said to Red Crow, when at 
last we gained the summit; ‘never again will I 
ride a horse through the break in this high rock 
wall!’ | 
‘Nor will I. Yet are we cowards! Even the 
Koo-te-nai babies ride up and down it upon their 
mountain horses!’ he replied. 

Tying our horses to a couple of the scattering 
pines, we walked out to the end of the ledge and 
sat down. Right under us the rock wall went 
straight down into water whose blackness indi- 
cated great depth; yet it was as clear, as color- 
less, as the air, for we could plainly see huge lake 
trout swimming about at twenty-five or thirty 
feet below the surface. Jutting far out into the 
lake, the ledge almost cut it in two. Straight 
across from us, and not a hundred feet above the 
lake, a band of goats were slowly traveling along 
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a trail in the slide rock at the base of the moun- 
tain. I got out my telescope and with it found a 
number of big male goats, lying here and there 
upon the cliffs higher up. I turned and looked at 
the cliffs and shale slopes of Goat Mountain, and 
found there bands of ewe bighorns and their 
young; bands of nanny goats and their young; 
and high above them, singly and in small gather- 
ings, were many old rams and billy goats. I 
passed the telescope to Red Crow, and after he 
had used it a short time, he proposed that we ap- 
proach and kill a couple of the nearest band of 
bighorns, in which were a number of two-year 
rams that still preferred the company of their 
mothers to that of their old male relatives. 
Returning to our horses, we mounted and rode 
on along the trail, through the scattering pines to 
the base of the broad flat ledge, where we were 
right at the foot of the mountain, and perhaps a 
quarter of a mile from the bighorns. There leav- 
ing our horses, we followed the trail to the edge of 
the timber, and paused to look out the best way 
to approach the band, now come to rest upon a 
grassy, outstanding, almost level shoulder on the 
slope, which was several hundred yards above 
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the trail. Said Red Crow: ‘We can follow the 
trail to that first coulee, go up it to the ledge 
above them ‘ 

He broke off short and stared open-mouthed 
and so did I, for quicker than one could count 
three, the animals sprang to their feet and went 
skurrying up for the protection of the cliffs above, 
as only bighorns can climb the great mountain 
heights. 

‘What, think you, frightened them?’ I asked. 

‘With your far-seeing instrument, look for the 
cause!’ 

I lost no time in getting out the glass and focus- 
ing it upon the shoulder that the animals had left. 
I searched the slope beyond it, and below, and 
nowhere could see anything but rocks and brush, 
and said so. 

‘But you cannot see all the slope; whatever it 
is that alarmed them is in one of those deep 
coulees up there. Keep on watching, for it must 
soon appear,’ Red Crow replied. 

Just then one of our horses loudly nickered. 
We flinched at the sound of it; well we knew that 
it might mean that we were in danger from our 
rear as well as our front. Were we, I wondered, 
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to lose these two horses as we had lost the two at 
Flat-Top Mountain? I handed my gun to Red 
Crow, and put my telescope in its case as we ran 
back along the trail. Nearing the place where 
we had tied the animals, we left the trail and 
circled to approach it from the west, going 
slower and slower until we barely crept along. At 
last we sighted my horse, standing right where I 
had tethered him, then saw the other one back 
upon the trail, headed toward camp and leisurely 
nipping the tops of the timber grass as it moved 
on, a step or two at a time. A couple of feet of 
the rawhide strand with which Red Crow had 
tethered it dangled from its neck. When the 
strand broke, and the horse moved off to graze, 
my horse had feared that he was to be left alone, 
and in horse language had asked the other to re- 
main with him. Red Crow led the animal back, 
retethered it, and we hurried out to the edge of 
the timber again to try to learn what it was that 
had alarmed the band of bighorns. 

As before, we could see no cause for their sud- 
den break from the shoulder to the high ledges of 
the mountain, and I said that they must have 
fled from the approach of a wolf or mountain 
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lion. As I have explained, there were deep 
coulees in the long slope that were hidden from 
us; the nearest not a hundred yards from where 
we sat; the next one, a very wide depression be- 
tween two ridges, more than twice that distance 
from us; a third one just beyond the shoulder 
upon which the bighorns had rested. I proposed 
that we go out along the trail and look into the 
latter one. _ 

Red Crow slowly shook his head: ‘Not now; 
after a time, perhaps. I am worried. I somehow 
feel that somewhere out there is that which 
threatens us,’ he said. 

I put the telescope back into its case as I re- 
plied: ‘Well, then, you remain here. I am going 
out to that third coulee. If a mountain lion is 
lurking there, I shall try to kill it. I have never 
yet killed one, never had a chance to kill one.’ 

But I didn’t go. Up over the rim of the middle 
coulee came a file of men upon the trail, one after 
another in seemingly endless procession, an en- 
emy war party as we instantly knew by their 
dress: leather leggins and shirts, leather wraps; 
only five or six of them wore blanket wraps, and 
they carried but few guns. 
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‘Not Koo-te-nais, not Kal-i-spels, probably 
Snakes. Let us go,’ Red Crow hurriedly whis- 
pered to me. 

We waited, however, until the tail end of the 
party came up out. of the coulee; in all they were 
more than a hundred men. Upon hands and 
knees we drew back into the thicker timber and 
then ran to our horses, mounted, and rode fast 
to the top of the dangerous break in the ledge, 
where we sprang from our saddles and began 
leading our horses down it. Red Crow went 
first. His horse led well, but he balked at the 
edge of every drop in the trail, pulling back and 
trembling, only at last to plunge desperately 
down the step to escape the blows that I show- 
ered upon his quarters. About a third of the 
way down was the most dangerous place; an 
abrupt break of three feet down to a very narrow 
and smooth shelf at the edge of a straight drop 
of thirty or forty feet. At the brink of this drop, 
the horse became crazed with fear, jerking back 
against the pull of the lead rope, trembling, 
groaning, heedless of the blows which I showered 
upon him with a limb that I had torn from a 
tree. We were losing precious time; we did not 
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want to be seen by the oncoming war party, so’ 
that we could make camp and call out our war- 
riors to make a surprise attack upon them. 
“You will hold us here! ‘Take that!’ I cried, 
angrily jabbing the horse between the legs with 
the splintered, sharp end of the limb. Down he 
sprang upon the smooth rock shelf, slid along it, 
toppled off, and with sickening thuds of his body 
bounced from shelf to shelf of the high ledge and 
rolled out from its foot, sprawled there in plain 
sight in the open, dead. 
We hurried on down to the foot of the ledge, 
where Red Crow got up behind me on my horse. 
“Now we have done it!’ he exclaimed. ‘The 
enemy will see the dead horse, go to it, and find 
its body warm, leave the trail, and take to the 
mountain-sides. Yes. Now they will learn that 
our camp is somewhere below and that they 
have been discovered by hunters from it.’ ” 
‘Well, anyhow, they will get no chance to steal 
our people’s horses; from now on for many a 
night the bands will be close-herded,’ I said. 
Though carrying double burden, my horse 
made good time to camp. Arrived there, we 
went straight to the lodge of Red Plume, head 
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chief of the All Friends Society of warriors, and 
told him of our discovery. Within five minutes, 
the camp crier was going the round of the lodges, 
shouting that a large enemy war party was com- 
ing down the valley, and that all in camp who 
were able to fight must prepare to ride out 
against them. 


CHAPTER V 
THE WARPATH 


aN the camp crier spread word of the ap- 
proaching enemy and repeated our war 
chief’s orders, men began painting their faces 
with sacred red, dressing in their war clothes, 
getting their weapons and shields together, the 
while youths and boys hurried out upon the big 
prairie to run in the horse herds. Frightened, 
excited women ran hither and thither seeking 
their children, and the dogs ran with them, bark- 
ing and howling, and fighting pack against pack, 
the while gray-haired old men hobbled out from 
their lodges and quaveringly shouted what they 
considered timely advice to those about to go out 
against the enemy. 

Leaving Red Plume, Red Crow and I went 
home to Lone Walker’s lodge, and found him 
getting eagerly, happily into his war clothes. 
But when we told him of the loss of one of our 
horses, that the enemy would surely find it 
there in the open at the foot of the ledge, he sank 
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listlessly back upon his couch and exclaimed: 
“Too bad! Too bad! Gone is my hope that we 
should make a surprise attack upon them, some- 
where along the trail, and wipe them out to the 
last man!’ 

‘But still we must go up there; we must do our 
peal said Red Crow. 

‘Oh, yes, we will go,’ he muttered. 

A boy of a neighboring lodge brought in our 
horses, and Red Crow caught two, one of them 
for his father, and I roped a fresh mount. We 
hurriedly saddled them, mounted, and joined the 
riders gathering before Red Plume’s lodge. 
Decked out, all of them, in their painted, quill- 
and-bead-embroidered, weasel-skin and scalp- 
fringed war clothes, their eagle-tail head-dresses 
streaming in the wind, weapons in hand and 
shields hung to the left side, they presented a, 
very gorgeous and brave appearance. Red 
Plume came out of his lodge, naked except for 
breechclout and moccasins, his body, face, and 
legs striped with red, yellow, and blue paint, 
upon his head a war bonnet of horns and white 
weasel-skins, that he had himself taken in a raid 
of a year’s duration, into the far south, Always- 
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Summer land. He looked at the crowd of us ap- 
provingly; grimly smiled; mounted the horse that 
a boy held ready for him, and shouted: ‘Now! 
We go!’ 

Early that morning a large number of our 
hunters — their women trailing after them — 
had gone out to run a vast herd of buffalo that 
had been discovered just over the divide on the 
head of the North Fork of Little River, so we 
were little more than a hundred riders whom Red 
Plume led out from camp. Close behind him 
were Lone Walker and several of the clan chiefs, 
and then the men of the different bands of the All 
Friends Society of warriors. Red Crow and I, 
discoverers of the enemy, rode with the chiefs; 
and when we had crossed the river, and Red 
Plume called to us to go on ahead of him, as 
scouts, we were almost bursting with pride. In 
single file our party went through the wide grove 
of quaking aspens at the foot of the lake, but 
spread out and rode at top speed when we en- 
tered the prairie at the water edge of which Low 
Horn had obtained the beaver medicine, in the 
long ago. Then, again in single file, they followed 
us through the next strip of quaking aspens run- 
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ning from the steep mountain-side down to the 
shore of the lake. 

Red Crow and I had no thought that we were 
to see the enemy; we felt sure that, upon finding 
our dead horse, they had long since made for 
safety in the dense pine grove high up on the 
mountain. But lo! when we dashed out from the 
timber, there they were in the prairie, several 
hundred yards from the wide grove of pines and 
quaking aspens dividing it from the next prairie, 
and coming at a swift walk down the trail. They 
saw us the instant that we rode into the open, and 
instantly turned and ran back for shelter in the 
grove, and our party, coming out into the open, 
spread out and rode after them, quirting their 
horses, shouting, singing the war song of the 
Braves Band of the All Friends. 

Red Plume was riding his war horse, Crazy 
Gray, swiftest of all of the thousands of Pi-kun-i 
horses; of temper so violent that it was im- 
possible to run buffalo with him: for as soon as 
he was ridden into a herd he became uncontrol- 
lable, and, paying no heed to the wishes of his 
rider, he would dash right up against the fleeing 
animals and try himself to make some killings by 
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biting them. But his terrible temper when ex- 
cited made him a great war horse, as had been 
proved upon many occasions. He now saw the 
fleeing enemy, and laying back his ears, went 
after them at a speed that put all the rest of us 
farther and farther in the rear. While the Snakes 
were still a hundred yards or more out from the 
timber, he overtook them, doing his best to run 
them down, jump upon them, and, as they dodged 
to avoid him, Red Plume used his long-shafted 
terrible lance, thrusting at this one and that one, 
and at the same time protecting himself with his 
shield from the few who, for all their fear and 
haste, took time to pause and fire a gun or arrow 
at him. It was his constant boast that his sacred 
and powerful medicine turned aside the shots 
aimed at him; he claimed to have had a vision in 
which he had been assured of that. I wondered if 
he really believed that he was so protected. His 
people believed that he was, but I had my doubts 
about it; and kept them to myself. If he did be- 
lieve that he could not be killed, why did he carry 
a shield? 
Crazy Gray carried Red Plume right through 
the crowd of the fleeing, dodging Snakes, and 
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turned and came back at them; but by that time 
they had scattered out and were near the shelter 
of the timber. Three of their number were 
stretched out, dead still blots upon the yellow 
prairie grass. We saw the chief lance another; 
and then, before Crazy Gray could turn and 
charge again, they were all out of sight behind the 
screen of thick standing timber and brush, and 
above the straight and open trail running through 
it. As we rode up to him, the chief sprang from 
his horse, and, running from one to another of the 
four dead, he seized their weapons, struck their 
bodies, counting coup upon them. Lone Walker 
‘and the other chiefs rode up to him as he re- 
mounted his horse. They talked together for a 
minute or two, and then Red Plume shouted to 
us: ‘Quick. Some of you leave your horses with 
us, go in there along the trail and scatter out upon 
it to prevent the enemy going down toward the 
lake.’ He paused, watching, and when twenty or 
thirty men had left us, shouted again: “Those are 
enough for the trail watchers! You others, ride 
this way!’ 
We followed him and the other chiefs up 
the prairie slope, and when near the long, wide 
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mountain-side forest from which the strip of 
timber ran down to the lake, we were told to dis- 
mount, and five youths were named to drive our 
horses out to the center of the prairie and hold 
them there. Another youth was ordered to ride 
home and tell the buffalo runners to hurry on 
and join us as soon as they returned to camp. 
Red Plume then led the sixty or more of us into 
the strip of timber, stationing us twenty-five or 
thirty feet apart, all the way across it. So it was 
that we had the enemy between us and the others 
of our party, guarding the trail below. The 
Snakes knew, of course, that we now had them 
between our lines. I wondered what they would 
do: attempt to break through our upper line to 
safety upon the high mountain-side, or remain 
where they were until night, and then in the 
darkness try to escape from us? They could not 
know that, before sunset, we should number 
more than five hundred men surrounding them. 

I was stationed at about the center of our line. 
As I sat there facing the lake, and close behind a 
stand of rose brush, I could see Red Crow, next 
on my right, stretched out under a small pine 
whose lower branches drooped almost to the 
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ground; and on my left, and more plainly in 
sight, sat Little Wolf, a gray-haired, grim old 
warrior of sixty years or more, member of the 
Bulls Band of the All Friends Society. He had 
hastily made for himself a screen of pine boughs 
that he broke from a near-by tree. Red Crow 
and I frequently looked at one another, but the 
old man never once looked my way; motionless 
as a rock, gun in hands and across his lap, he 
watched and listened for any movement in the 
timber and brush below us. It was so dense that 
from where I sat I could see into it not more than 
fifty or sixty feet: the quaking aspens, dwarfed 
by the crushing weight of deep winter snowdrifts, 
were not more than seven or eight feet high, 
but their trunks were large, and their gnarled 
branches were so interlaced that they formed 
an almost impenetrable barrier; one from which 
even a buffalo bull would turn. And under these 
dwarfed trees there was a thick high growth of 
rose brush, and broad-leaved plants, their stems 
like the rhubarb that grew in the gardens of far- 
off Quebec. 

It did not seem possible that anything other 
than a snake could come up through that dense 
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growth without causing a trembling and swaying 
of brush and broad plant leaves that would be- 
tray its progress. So now, as I watched the green 
growth spread out before me down the moderate 
slope, I felt that the enemy could not make a 
surprise attack upon any part of our lines. Then, 
after an hour or more had passed, and still all 
was quiet below, I was sure that the enemy would 
make no attempt to escape until night was fully 
upon us. A little later, the sun dropped behind 
the mountain at our backs, and, as the light in 
the valley began to fade, we heard, out on the 
prairie where our horses were being held, our re- 
enforcements coming from the camp, and one of 
them shouted: ‘Red Plume! We are here! What 
are we to do?’ 

Crashing through the brush, Red Plume hur- 
ried along our line, and went out to them. A few 
minutes later, I heard a queer gasping sound upon 
my left, and, looking that way, saw old Little 
Wolf spring to his feet and then pitch forward, 
an arrow in his throat; and then with a mighty 
crashing of the brush, the Snakes were upon us, 
running up to break through our line. I fired into 
the mass of them, heard Red Crow and the man 
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beyond stricken Little Wolf fire. I sprang up, in- 
tending to run to Red Crow, to get away from 
the rush of the Snakes, but a dozen or more were 
by that time right on me. I brought the barrel of 
my rifle down upon the head of one, and he 
dropped. Before I could raise the rifle to strike © 
again, I saw a tall Snake raise his war club, above 
my head, saw it descending, tried to dodge the 
blow — and knew no more. P 

As in a dream, I heard some one calling my 
name. 

‘Ah! Here I am,’ I replied; and, opening my 
eyes, saw Red Crow sitting beside me and felt a 
terrible pain in my head. I raised my hand and 
found upon it, just above my right ear, a swelling 
nearly as large as a duck’s egg. I remembered 
then the blow that the tall Snake had aimed at 
me. If I hadn’t dodged, the war club would have 
crushed my head; as it was, I had been struck a 
glancing blow; hard enough, however, to knock 
me senseless. 

‘Good! You survive! Who cares for the bird’s 
head! Oh, brother! I feared that you had gone 
to the Sand Hills; but you survive. I am glad! 
Glad!’ Red Crow exclaimed. 
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I sat up, dizzily; saw that we were right where 
the Snake had felled me; saw that I had been un- 
conscious for some time, for night was almost 
upon us, and stars were beginning to glitter above 
us. 

“Well, tell me: what happened after I was 
struck?’ 

“Right here they broke through our line, the 
crowd of Snakes did. But oh, brother, your shot, 
my shot, the shot of White Weasel, all three 
shots counted; here in the brush are three dead 
Snakes! White Weasel counted coup upon one, I 
upon another. The third one is yours; if you are 
now sufficiently recovered, get up and aie him, 
take his weapons.’ 

I shivered. I had killed a man. Bree though 
he was, I did not like the thought of it: ‘No! I 
will not — will not scalp him!’ I cried. 

, ‘You will, anyhow, take his weapons.’ 
eNO! 

Red Crow sprang up, went a few steps down 
into the brush, and returning, dropped a silver- 
backed bow and an otter-skin quiver full of ar- 
rows in my lap: ‘There! You have to keep them. 
Soon, when we build the great lodge for Sun, and 
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gather in front of it to count our coups, these will 
be your proof of the coup that you will count.’ 

‘No, I will not have them. I don’t want to 
count any coups.’ 

‘So you think now. Later, you will feel dif- 
ferently about it, so I will keep them for you.’ 

I saw that it was useless to argue with him 
about it, so I said: ‘You haven’t answered my 
question: Where are they, the enemy, where are 
our people?’ 

‘Though the men of our line and the newly ar- 
rived from camp came running here when they 
heard our shots, they were not in time to over- 
take the Snakes, who had gone well up this slope 
of timber before they arrived. You know how it 
is in thick timber and brush: the pursued have 
all the advantage; they can stop in places where 
they will be well hidden, hear and see the ap- 
proaching pursuers, and shoot and kill some of 
them and run on again. So it was that Red 
Plume shouted to us: “‘ You are not to pursue the 
enemy up through this timber, for by so doing 
you would uselessly lose your lives. Come to me, 
all of you, and with haste.” 3h 

‘Came running here all of our men, except the 
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few guarding the horses, and Red Plume said to 
_ them: “Come, we will go out to the edge of the 
prairie, run up to its end, and, entering the head 
of this strip of timber, stand in line across it and 
once more try to keep the enemy from escaping 
up into the great forest upon the mountain-side.” 
Away they went. It was then quite light; the top 
of the mountain there across the lake was still 
painted with Sun’s red. Well, I have heard no 
shots, no shouts, from the time they left.’ 

‘Left you to remain with me?’ 

‘I put my hand upon your breast; your heart 
was beating; I could not leave you. Come, if you 
are able to walk, let us go out to those who are 
guarding our horses.’ 

I got up dizzily, and, using my rifle as a cane, 
followed Red Crow. The pain in my head was 
terrible. We passed the body of poor old Little 
Wolf; he lay just as he had fallen; the enemy 
had not scalped him, but they had taken his gun, 
powder-horn, and ball-pouch. We had not gone 
far out on the prairie when we saw a large number 
of men coming down it, and waited for them. 
They said that they were to watch this north side 
of the belt of timber, and that Red Plume had 
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sent an equal number to watch its south side, 
while he and the larger number of our force re- 
mained in line across its head. Thus hemmed in, 
and outnumbered five to one, it was thought that 
the Snakes would not attempt to leave the timber 
during the night. As soon as day came, the north- 
side and the south-side watchers were to rejoin 
the watchers at the head of it, and then all to- 
gether they were to go down through it, and, find- 
ing the enemy, kill them off. We were so many 
that it would be a very short fight; a few of our 
number would probably be killed, but they would 
die for a good cause: the Snakes — all enemy 
tribes — must be taught to remain upon their 
own side of the mountains. 

Though the pain in my head seemed to in- 
crease and the swelling upon it seemed to grow 
larger, I told Red Crow that we must take part 
in watching this north side of the timber belt; 
and, as I wanted to bathe my head, it was agreed 
that he and I should form the last of the line at or 
near the shore of the lake. Arriving there, I had 
Red Crow sharpen his knife and then make a 
small gash in the swelling; bloody water streamed 
from it; the scalp flattened down; I bathed and 
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bathed it in the cold water of the lake, and the 
terrible pain-subsided to an ever-lessening dull 
ache. We went back up the prairie slope a little 
way and took our places in the line of watchers. 
By this time night had fully come into the valley, 
and as there was no moon it was quite dark; 
the stars, however, gave sufficient light for each 
watcher to see the man next on his right and left 
in the line. The last one of the line, I sat in the 
prairie grass about fifty steps up from the lake 
shore and a like distance out from the edge of the 
timber. 

I was ik-si-kin-i-tu-ki (very low of heart). Of 
all the crowd of us, I alone had felt depressed 
when we saw Red Plume charge the enemy and 
lance four of them. I had felt worse when old 
Little Wolf, hoarsely gasping, went down with 
an arrow in his throat. And now I could think 
of but one thing: I, myself, had killed a man. 
Though I had fired in self-defense, I was terribly 
grieved that my bullet had ended a human life. 
I looked back over the happenings of the day: I 
had been as eager as Red Crow to get to camp 
with news of the war party coming down the val- 
ley, and as eager as any of our warriors to go out 
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against them. And now I was more than sorry 
that we had discovered their approach; far better 
the loss of some of our countless horses than the 
killings of the day and the terrible slaughter to 
come at daybreak. 

Time passed. I had never felt more wakeful. 
Near and far, wolves mournfully howled, coyotes 
and foxes yelped and hoarsely barked, and in the 
timber the big owls called to one another. But of 
the enemy I could hear no sound, no snapping of 
twigs, no rustling of brush or branch to betray 
their movements. How I dreaded the coming of 
day! I should then have to take part in hunting 
down and killing the Snakes or ever afterward be 
called a coward. I watched the Seven Persons as 
they swung around in the northern sky. It was 
June; they would begin to fade soon after three 
o’clock. I wished that they would be slower in | 
marking the passing of the night. 

A streamlet of spring water ran down through 
the belt of timber. I could hear it murmuring 
over the stones. Not long after midnight, I heard 
faint splashing down where it ran into the lake. 
Beavers were working there or perhaps otters 
fishing, I thought. The splashings ceased, then, 
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after a time, I heard them again. Not beavers, 
for there was no slapping of their broad flat tails 
upon the water; the sounds were more like those 
made by playing otters. A faint swishing of the 
prairie grass, soft thudding of feet behind and 
below me, made me look that way. At first I 
could see nothing, then two shadowy forms ap- 
peared, became more plain, and I made out that 
they were two deer; bucks, by their size, though 
I could not see their growing horns. They passed 
between me and the lake and entered the timber. 
A minute or two later, out they came and passed 
me with flying leaps. I thought that they had 
been frightened by our watchers on the opposite 
side of the timber belt. 

The pain in my head seemed not to lessen. 
More and more I dreaded the coming of day and 
the drive upon the Snakes that we were to make. 
All too soon the first faint white light of morning 
tinted the eastern sky, and, as it turned to red- 
dish hue, Red Plume, away up on the timber, 
gave his order; it passed from one to another 
down the line, and presently Red Crow said to 
me: ‘Come. Our war chief calls us. We are to 
go to him at once.’ 

III 


CHAPTER VI 
IN SEARCH OF THE KOO-TE-NAI 


UST before sunrise, Red Plume lined up our 
party, more than five hundred of us, across 
the head of the timber belt in which the Snakes 
had taken refuge, and Red Crow and I, upon 
either side of Lone Walker, were stationed near 
its center. Going the length of the line, Red 
Plume paused here and there to give his last 
orders to us: we were to keep well abreast of one 
another; be very watchful; keep ourselves well 
screened with our shields; and above all attack 
the enemy with all our strength as soon as they 
were discovered, for the sooner we wiped them 
out, the smaller would be our loss. And as he 
passed, the medicine men in the line earnestly 
prayed the sun and the animals of their visions to 
keep us safe from the shots of the enemy, and to 
help us destroy them to the last man. Returning 
to the center of the line, Red Plume signed: ‘ Now! 
We go!’ 
Our advance was slow and cautious and very 
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difficult; in places we were obliged to go upon 
hands and knees under the low, intertwining 
branches of the stunted, quaking aspens; and 
again to fairly tear our way through the thick 
tall rose brush. As we neared the trail that ran 
across the belt, we expected at every step to be 
fired upon by the watchful enemy. Just before 
we reached the trail, we came upon a place where 
they had cleared a circle in the thick brush and 
remained for a considerable time. The sparse 
grass was flattened where they had sat and lain; 
some worn-out moccasins were scattered around; 
and also ribs and shoulder blades of deer or big- 
horns from which the roasted meat had been 
cleanly stripped. We came to the dusty trail and 
saw that the enemy had crossed it, going down 
toward the lake. We paused there, and Red 
Plume passed word along the line that we must 
now be more than ever watchful and ready to 
fight with all our strength, for we were undoubt- 
edly near the enemy, somewhere between us and 
the lake, there not more than a hundred steps 
away. We went on, with guns cocked and arrow- 
fitted bows, expecting at every step to come upon 
the enemy; then, when through the interlacing 
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branches of the trees we could see the shining 
lake, red-tinged with the light of the rising sun, 
it dawned upon us that, despite our watchfulness, 
they had managed to escape from that narrow 
belt of timber. But how? 

A few more steps, and we came to the shore of 
the lake, and there in the sand was the answer to 
our question. Upon hands and knees they had 
crept from the timber down into the water, and 
then, likely with only their heads above the sur- 
face, they had waded until far beyond our sight 
and hearing, and, returning to shore, fled to 
safety in the high mountains. 

‘Who were the watchers nearest the lake?’ Red 
Plume roared. 

‘Upon the down-the-lake side, I was,’ I re- 
plied. 

‘I, upon the upper side of the timber,’ answered 
a man named Tail Feathers. 

‘And you heard no movements of the enemy 
— saw nothing of them?’ Red Plume demanded. 

nN Ga 

‘I heard faint splashings of the water that I 
thought were caused by playing otters. Two deer 
passed into the timber and soon came running 
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out of it. I thought that they had been frightened 
by the watchers upon the opposite side,’ I ad- 
mitted. And all around me men uttered deep ex- 
clamations of accusal. 

“You should have gone to the lake and learned 
the cause of those splashings! You should have 
sent word up your line to me, when the deer came 
running out; right then the enemy were taking to 
the water!’ Red Plume angrily exclaimed. 

‘Be not angry; pity him, so young is he, so 
much has he to learn,’ good old Lone Walker 
pleaded for me. 

“Well, there remains but one thing to be done! 
Quick! to your horses, all of you! Ride up and 
down the shore and try to find the trail of the 
enemy. I will wait here for word from you,’ Red 
Plume shouted. 

And at that, all there turned and ran to the 
great horse herd out upon the prairie; all but Red 
Plume, Lone Walker, the clan chiefs — and I. 
By that time I was feeling very weak and faint. 
_ Within an hour all of the searchers for the 
enemy trail returned and reported that they had 
been unable to find it. After some talk, it was 
decided that further hunt for it was useless; with- 
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out doubt the Snakes had gone from the lake out 
across a rocky shore where they had left no least 
sign of their passing, and by this time were safe 
enough somewhere in the high mountains. 

“Well, then, homeward ‘we go,’ Lone Walker 
exclaimed. 

At the outer edge of camp a great crowd of the 
people anxiously awaited our return, and, learn- 
ing the result of our sally against the enemy, they 
shouted and sang, crowding around Red Plume, 
Red Crow, White Weasel, and me, chanting our 
names, praising us for our killing of seven of the 
hated Snakes. And there was mourning, too; sad 
wailing for poor old Little Wolf, whose shadow 
was now in the dreary Sand Hills. Lone Walker, 
Red Crow, and I were a long time forcing our way 
through the crowd and gaining our lodge, where 
willing hands cared for our wants. We washed 
our faces and hands, and one of the women 
dressed the wound on my head, and put cooling 
herbs on it. We ate heartily, and, stretching out 
upon our couches, slept. | 

During the day the body of Little Wolf was 
brought down upon a travois, and, with his 
weapons, was wrapped in many a robe and bound 
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upon a scaffold built in the branches of a near-by 
cottonwood, under which four horses were killed 
so that his shadow would have shadow horses to 
ride in that shadow land of the Blackfeet tribes, 
the Sand Hills; that bare, sandy waste of plain 
and hills midway between the Sweetgrass Hills, 
in Montana, and the Cypress Hills, just across 
the line, in Alberta, Canada. 

_ Late in the afternoon, after Red Crow and I 
had bathed in the lake, and were stretched out 
upon the warm, sandy shore, I asked him how it 
came to be known that the Sand Hills were the ' 
abode of the shadows of those who died. He re- 
plied that, in the very long-ago, a powerful medi- 
cine man had a woman whom he dearly loved. 
She sickened, died, and he mourned for her so 
deeply that he could neither eat nor sleep. 
There was her body, upon a scaffold in a tree, 
but where was her shadow? He went out in 
search for it, and, after long wanderings, came to 
the Sand Hills, and there saw the shadow of 
his woman and the shadows of all the dead of 
the Blackfeet tribes. There they were, shadow 
people, lodges, dogs, buffalo, and all the other 
animals. ‘There were shadow fires that gave no 
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heat. The lips of the people moved in speech, 
but made no sound. He called to his shadow 
woman, begged her to return to her body and to 
him, but she neither saw nor heard him. He 
rushed forward, attempting to seize her, and she 
and all the other shadows instantly vanished. 
But he had seen that which he had seen. He re- 
turned home and told about it. So was it that our 
people learned where their shadows go when they 
die. 

‘It seems to be not a pleasant life, that shadow 
life,’ I remarked. 

At that, Red Crow shuddered, but made no 
reply. 

As it was suspected that the Snake war party 
might descend from their hiding-place in the high 
mountains and attempt to run off some of our 
horses, each of our clan chiefs sent out a number 
of men to guard them during the night. It passed 
without sight or sound of the enemy, but that was 
not proof that they had left our vicinity; so long 
as we remained there, our herds were each night 
strongly guarded. We learned, many moons later, 
that our ally, the Gros Ventres, then encamped 
on Little River, just north of the Bear Paws, had 
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discovered this Snake war party approaching 
their camp and killed forty-three of their number. 

Four or five days after our encounter with the 
Snake war party, the chiefs counseled together, 
and then the camp crier rode all among the great 
circle of lodges, shouting that on the following day 
we were to. move on south to Cutbank River. 
Following that announcement, the women as 
usual made great outcry. Why, they cried, had 
they not been told, a couple of days earlier, of the 
plan to move on? They were not prepared for it; 
they had hides out drying; meat too. Travois 
needed repairing; new saddle girths were to be 
made and more ropes braided. Men were without 
sense; they were like little children; they thought 
that anything they wanted could be iene 
done for them. 

But while they scolded, the women worked; 
worked like beavers; by the time night came, 
they had everything in readiness for an early 
move. On the following morning the horses were 
brought in soon after daylight, and our caravan, 
more than a mile long, was strung out upon the 
trail before the sun was an hour high. From the 
head of the lower one of the Lakes-Inside, we 
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quartered northeast up the high steep ridge that 
divides Hudson Bay waters from those of the 
Gulf of Mexico, and then, turning south, crossed 
the swampy heads of the forks of Little River, 
went over another high ridge, down into the nar- 
row valley of Cutbank River, and made camp in 
a long grassy bottom. Up the slope above it and 
along the river edge were groves of quaking aspen 
and cottonwoods from which plenty of fuel could 
be obtained for our lodge fires. =” 

. Much against our will, on this day Red Crow 
and I had again been obliged to drive Lone 
Walker’s great band of horses along with the 
caravan, his nephew, Eagle Plume, whose turn it 
was to drive them, having early sneaked off to 
hunt along the way with several of his friends. 
As we kept our slow place upon the trail, we now 
and then saw little bands of hunters off to the 
east, running herds of buffalo; hunters to the 
west, entering points of pine timber in quest of 
elk and deer, and we became more and more put 
out at the trick that Eagle Plume had played us. 
Said Red Crow, as we urged on the slow mares 
and their mischievous colts: ‘That no-good, al- 
ways-beautifully-clothed young man! He has got 
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to pay for this he has done to us! What shall we 
do to him?’ 

*T will think about it, and tell you later,’ I re- 
plied. 

That evening, after camp had been made, and 
we were, as we thought, alone in the lodge, I said 
to him: ‘Even when we are in camp, our horses 
have to be daily cared for; twice driven to water, 
driven out again to good feed, the fast ones 
brought in at sunset and tied close to our lodges. 
Well, I propose that we go away for some time, 
five or six or more nights, and leave that proud 
and tricky one to do that work.’ 

‘And where shall we go — what do?’ 

‘Do that which my white chief sent me out to 
do: try to find the Koo-te-nai people and ask 
them to take their furs to him.’ 

‘You mean that we shall go up this Cutbank 
River trail and follow it across the mountains over 
across into the Koo-te-nai’s hunting country?’ 

Eres, 

‘But you know what my father and the other 
chiefs said, at that council with your white chief: 
that we should not invite the Koo-te-nai people: 
to hunt and trap in our country.’ 
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‘But if we find them, we can talk about the 
plenty of game here in our country, the plains 
black with buffalo, the rivers full of beavers; and 
I can let them know how cheap guns and traps 
and blankets and other things are at my chief’s 
big house; they will then be eager to ask for per- 
mission to come over.’ 

‘I would like to go across, see that country of 
the West-Side people, but I fear my father will 
not let us go.’ 

‘I have been sitting out here, listening to your 
talk. Well, I will enter and tell you what you 
may do,’ said Lone Walker, close outside. 

We started when he spoke; we had been sure 
that noone was near enough to the lodge to hearus. 

The chief came in, crossed to his fine couch at 
the back of the lodge. ‘Where are the others? 
Your mother, sister?’ he asked. 

‘They went out some time ago,’ Red Crow 
replied. 

‘Ha! Visiting about. Well, then one of you put 
some sticks upon the fire.” And then when the 
little blaze lighted the lodge: ‘So you two want to 
cross the Backbone. Ha! You arevery young for 
such an undertaking.’ 
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“Young, maybe, but we have done more than 
some older ones I could name. We have fought 
enemies, yes, and counted coup upon them. We 
have kept this lodge and your other one supplied 
with good fat meat. We have taken good care of 
your and our horses.’ Red Crow exclaimed, a 
little too loudly, I thought. 

“True. And because of that, I am minded to 
let you two try to find the Koo-te-nai camp, over 
across. But first, you will bring in enough meat 
to last us during your absence. And you will 
say nothing about crossing the Backbone until 
the day before you are to set out upon the trail, 
because I do not want to hear, for days to come, 
the women making objections to your going. 
Also, I want not to hear my nephew crying that 
you should remain here and herd the horses. We 
will give that proud young man a surprise. Oh, 
I have been watching him! Such a lazy one he is! 
Hal’ } 

On the following morning, when we announced 
that we were going hunting, Mink Woman, Red 
Crow’s sister — mine, too, even though she was 
red and I white — told us to catch a horse for her, 
as she was going to help us. So we three daily 
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went out, with two and sometimes three pack- 
horses which she herded along upon our trail, and 
every evening we returned home with all the 
meat and hides that the animals could carry3- 
meat of buffalo; of elk and deer; and on the 
fourth and last day the meat of two bull moose 
that we discovered Jett in the marshy end of a 
beaver pond. 

On the first day of the hunt, a often there- 
after, when we three were busily skinning and 
butchering one of our kills, I caught Mink Woman 
looking at us knowingly and smiling to herself as 
she looked away. On the third day she was more 
than ever smiling, and as we started homeward 
with our loads she said: ‘What a lot of meat we 
are getting! Why all this day after day hard 
hunting? It must be that you two are preparing 
to go away for a time.’ 

“Two lodges of women and children need a lot 
of meat,’ Red Crow replied. 

On the fourth day, when we were butchering 
the two moose, she asked, slyly smiling: ‘Do we 
hunt again to-morrow?’ 

“Maybe we will,’ Red Crow answered. 

“No, I think not. With these last kills our 
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lodges will have enough meat to last a long time,’ 
said I. 

‘In the morning, then, you will start out upon 
the Across-the-Backbone Trail,’ she said. 

“What!” cried Red Crow. ‘What do you know 
about it?’ 

‘Our father was not the only who heard you 
two talking about going to the Koo-te-nais: I 
was there too; sitting out on the west side of the 
lodge.’ 

‘And you have never told any one about it! 
You are a good sister!’ said Red Crow. 

‘At this time to-morrow, maybe you will not 
think me so good.’ 

“Why? What are you going to do?’ I asked. 

‘That I am not telling,’ she answered. 

‘Ha! Girl secrets! Who cares to hear about 
them!’ Red Crow exclaimed. 

_ Then, that evening, when we announced that 
we were going across the Backbone in search of 
the Koo-te-nai camp, the women, as we expected, 
made great outcry; and Red Crow’s mother 
exclained: ‘What craziness! Two boys talking 
about going across into that country where Flat- 
heads, River People, Blue Paint People, and 
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other enemy tribes wander! Lone Walker, my 
man, at once tell them to think no more of it!’ 

‘I have already told them that they may go,’ 
he replied, and at that there was greater outcry 
than ever. 

‘But how can they go when they have to herd 
your big band of horses and hunt too?’ said Eagle 
Plume. 

“The time has come for you to do some work, 
instead of dressing in your finery, painting your- 
self, and idling about camp. You will do the herd- 
ing until they return!’ the chief very sternly told 
him; and he hung his head and said no more. 

‘So, you see, it is settled that we go,’ Red Crow 
said to his mother. 

‘And don’t you worry about them: they have 
proved that they can take good care of them- 
selves. I want them to go; the traveling of a 
strange trail is an experience that they need. So 
make ready for them each a pouch of dry meat or 
pemmican, and put in, too, plenty of pairs of 
moccasins.’ 

‘Oh, we shall not need many pairs of footwear; 
we are going on horseback,’ I said. 

‘No. You are going afoot; the better to travel 
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through the mountains unseen by any chance 
enemy,’ Lone Walker replied. 

‘Oh! So you admit that they will be in danger! 
Oh, I don’t want them to go!’ cried Little Bird 
Woman. 

Others of his women had come in from their 
lodge and they joined in her protests of the crazi- 
ness of our plan; the babel of voices smote our 
ears. It ended suddenly when, clapping hands to- 
gether, the chief roared: ‘You women, fully close 
your mouths! See to it that these your sons have 
all that they need for their comfort along their 
trail!’ 

Jerking his robe close around him, Eagle Plume 
flung out of the lodge. One by one the women of 
the other lodge left us. Said Little Bird Woman: 
‘My sons, before you go, you will do something 
for me, as well as for yourselves; you will have 
Three Bears pray for you. Go now and ask him 
to do it; tell him that I will myself build the 
sweat-lodge.’ 

Behold us then, the next morning, following 
the old sun priest into a little lodge about eight 
feet in diameter; of the shape of a half-sphere; 
its frame of willows, its covering old lodge-skins; 
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in its center a small pit in the ground. We re- 
moved our clothing and shoved it outside. The 
women rolled in rocks that they had heated in a 
near-by fire, and the sun priest poked them on 
into the pit. He then dipped a buffalo tail in an 
ancient, red-painted wooden bowl half-full of 
water, and sprinkled the rocks. As dense hot 
steam began to fill the lodge, he sang, one after 
another, four songs of his sacred medicine, slow 
solemn songs of his Thunder Pipe medicine. He 
then filled his pipe, called for a coal of fire, and 
the women passed it in. Lighting the pipe with 
it, he blew smoke to the sky, to the earth, to the 
four world directions, the while he sprinkled the 
hot rocks. In the dense steam that now filled the 
lodge and made our bodies drip with perspira- 
tion, he then prayed the sun long and earnestly 
to give us long life; full life; success against all 
enemies; and in particular asked the great sky 
god to protect us from all the dangers that might 
beset our trail across the Backbone, going and 
coming. 

‘Kyi! It-si-nit-si!’ (“Now! It is burned out!’) 
he said at last, referring to his pipe. It was the 
announcement that the ceremony was ended. 
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We reached outside for our blankets, wrapped 
ourselves in them, crawled from the little lodge, 
and ran to the river and plunged into it; then 
put on our clothing and hurried home. There our 
pouches were ready, packed with the things that 
we needed for our journey. We slung them on, 
with an extra blanket each, took up our weapons, 
and went out of the lodge. Lone Walker and all 
of his women were gathered out there, silent and 
solemn of face. 

Said Red Crow to them: ‘Now. We go!’ 

“Go! the chief replied. ah 

No others spoke. I saw that Red Crow’s 
mother was crying; her cheeks wet with tears as 
she faced the early sun and silently prayed, 
doubtless asking for our safe return to her. 

The heavy trail up the valley was on the north 
side of the river and through rich grassed prairies 
of varying size. The south slope of the valley was 
one great dark forest of pines and spruces, but 
the warmer north slope had many groves of 
quaking aspen and cottonwood upon it, and 
countless thickets of service brush, upon which 
the berries were just beginning to ripen; already 
ripe enough for the bears, for signs of them were 
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everywhere in the big trail and its cross-trails, 
and in the first hour out from camp we saw several 
of them, both blacks and grizzlies, standing up in 
the patches, and, in almost human manner, grasp- 
ing the branches with their forepaws, and with 
their mouths stripping them of their fruit and 
a portion of their leaves. We kept sharp watch 
for them, particularly in the little groves between 
the prairies, where the underbrush was high and 
thick. In such places, when suddenly come upon, 
an old grizzly with young was very much to be 
feared. 

Bears were not the only animals we saw. Small 
bands of buffalo were everywhere upon the north 
slope of the valley, and in every grove elk and 
deer were resting; and whenever the trail ran 
close to the river, as it frequently did, we saw 
beavers swimming about or working upon the 
dams that they had built across the stream; in 
one of their largest ponds we counted no less than 
fourteen lodges, a part of them freshly built. 
Even as we looked down on them, two beavers 
towed and pushed a freshly cut length of quaking 
aspen to one of the lodges and with great exertion 
got it up onto the top of the lodge. There they 
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rested; then, as one of them turned to slide down 
into the water, the other seemed to have called 
him to return, for he went back up, and after a 
moment the two of them rolled and pushed the 
fresh cutting to a different position on the roof, 
more to the north slope of it. Satisfied, appar- 
ently, that they had the stick in the right place, 
they slid down into the water and swam off down 
the pond. We resumed our way, Red Crow 
faintly singing one of the songs of the sacred 
beaver medicine. 

The day was very hot and we went more and 
more leisurely up the ever-narrowing valley. 
There had been a number of hunters ahead of us, 
as we knew by the fresh horse-tracks in the trail, 
but they had here and there turned off to make 
their kills, and we had met several of them re- 
turning home with all the meat that their horses 
could carry. There remained, however, the fresh 
tracks of one horse, going up the trail, and after a 
time we wondered why its rider should go so far 
from camp when, anywhere back, he could have 
had his choice of buffalo, elk, or deer. At a dis- 
tance of perhaps twelve miles from camp, we 
came to forks of the river, and found that the 
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trail turned sharply up the very narrow valley 
of the left fork. Removing our moccasins and 
leggins, we waded the right fork, and, after a good 
rest, went on; and still the fresh horse-tracks were 
plain in the trail. We became uneasy about it. 
Red Crow declared that no lone hunter would 
come that far from camp when there was game all 
along the way, and I said that the rider might 
perhaps be an enemy scout who had discovered 
our great camp, stolen a horse, and was hurry- 
ing back to his party. We went on more and 
more slowly and cautiously, at every bend of the 
trail looking sharply ahead as step by step we 
rounded it. 3 
Night was now at hand. The floor of the nar- 
row valley rose more steeply, and at its head, a 
mile or two away, was a great rock wall that was 
surely unclimbable. Rounding another bend in 
the trail, we saw that it ran up a steep mountain- 
side on the west side of the valley, and reasoned 
that, somewhere this side of the rock wall, it 
turned west across the summit of the range. No- 
where up there, so far as we could see, were any 
patches of timber in which we could conceal our- 
selves, and the slope was apparently waterless. 
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Close on our right was a little lake, at its foot a 
fine grove of pines; we decided to go there for the 
night, and perhaps all of the next day; for we 
were now quite sure that the lone rider, some- 
where ahead of us, was no member of our camp. 
Said Red Crow:* 

“He must be an enemy scout; his party may be 
awaiting him up there on top, or not far down the 
other slope; the wise thing for us to do is to leave 
this trail and remain off it for a time.’ 

We ran down to the foot of the little lake, 
drank plenty of its cold water, and, turning into 
the timber, sought a comfortable place in which 
to pass the night. The ground was everywhere 
rocky and uneven, so we began gathering fir 
boughs with which to make a thick and springy 
bed; and while breaking them off, we heard a 
horse nicker shrilly. 

‘Ha! That enemy! His horse’s cry!’ said Red 
Crow. 

‘Up there where we left the trail!’ said I. 

We had left our weapons where we were to 
make the couch; we ran and snatched them 
up, hurried out to the edge of the grove, and 
in the dusk of the fast-coming night, saw the 
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rider leave the trail and come straight down 
toward us. 

“Let him come close. I will shoot first, and, if I 
miss him, take good care that your aim is true!’ 
Red Crow hissed in my ear. 


CHAPTER VII 
MINK WOMAN’S SURPRISE 


T was so dark that we could not plainly see 

the approaching rider, could not be sure that 
he was of some enemy tribe; but we did make out, 
as he wended his way among the scattering clumps 
of young pines upon the slope, that he was a small 
person upon a very large horse. Nearer and 
nearer he came. We cocked our guns, held them 
ready to bring quickly up to our shoulders, and 
I whispered to Red Crow: ‘Let us call out to 
him, make sure that he is an enemy before we 
shoot.’ 3 

And just then we heard, in the clear light voice 
that we knew so well: ‘Mi-kas-to! Mahk-wi-yi 
Pwo-ahts! Pin sku-nuk-it! Nis-to-ah-kok!’ 

Which was to say: ‘Red Crow! Rising Wolf! 
Don’t shoot! It is I.’ 

Red Crow was so astonished that he could only 
mutter: ‘Mink Woman!’ 

But I was not really surprised. I had already 
guessed who the rider might be, and I shouted 
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to her: *Puk-si-put! Puk-si-put!’ (‘Come here! 
Come here!’) I stepped out from the edge of the 
grove, Red Crow dazedly following. 

‘Ah! Ah!’ Mink Woman replied and rode 
quickly to us and sprang from her bareback horse. 

“What do you mean by this?’ Red Crow an- 
grily demanded. 

‘I was so frightened, away up there ahead on 
the trail! I feared that you had changed your 
mind, that you had not left camp! And then, oh, 
how glad I was when I saw you appear, and turn 
down here to this little lake!’ 

‘But what do you mean by this? Why did you 
follow us? What do you think you are going to 
do?’ cried Red Crow. 

‘Go with you, of course! That I am a girl 
makes no difference. Girls as well as boys like to 
travel about and see strange country and visit 
friendly peoples.’ 

“You are not to accompany us! Back home 
you go to-morrow! And, oh, what a scolding you 
will get when you arrive there! Think of the 
trouble you have caused: the whole camp out 
looking for you! Our mother crying! Our father 
worrying terribly over your disappearance!’ 
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‘Not worrying! He gave me permission to go; 
told me to catch a horse and ride out ahead of you 
and the hunters, and wait for you to overtake me 
somewhere out here. He said that he was proud 
that he was the father of one girl who was not an 
afraid-heart. “Be ever good and brave, and the 
time will come when our whole Pi-kun-i tribe will 
praise your name!” There! That is exactly what 
he told me.’ 

‘And our mother?’ 

* *He was to tell her about me, after you two had 
left. He said that he would make her see that it 
is good for me to travel about with you two.’ 

‘Well, all I have to say is that you are the 
queerest girl, and Lone Walker the queerest 
father, I ever heard of. A girl’s place is with her 
mother, helping with the lodge work.’ 

‘You have always been glad to have me help 
you in your hunting.’ 

‘Yes. And we are glad that you are here with 
us,’ said [. 

‘Oh, if you will accompany us, turn loose your 
horse; we can’t have him crying out for his band 
and attracting to us any enemies that may be 
hereabout,’ Red Crow told her. 
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Mink Woman freed the animal of its rope, and 
it was off like a shot, up the slope to the trail, and 
then down it as fast as it could run. 

Mink Woman made a pine-bough couch for 
herself, near ours. We did not dare build a fire, so 
we sat for a time in the darkness, ate sparingly 
of our dried food, and then slept. 

Red Crow was first to awake. He called to 
Mink Woman, gave me a nudge, and within five 
minutes we were climbing the steep and rocky 
trailupthe mountain-side. Day was just breaking 
when we left the grove, and when it fully came, 
the rising sun found us upon a high plateau and 
heading west toward a gap in the summit of the 
range. We entered it and looked off upon country 
far different from our plains: westward as far as 
we could see was range after range of mountains 
darkly timbered to their very summits; nowhere 
were the tremendous cliffs, the needle-like peaks, 
the great ice-fields, the wide grassy slopes com- 
mon to our side of the range. It was, as Red 
Crow said, a makes-one-sad country. 

We wete so interested in our view of the west 
side that we did not at first notice the dangerous 
place that we must cross if we were to go on: a 
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shale slope so very steep that its constantly slid- 
ing mass had completely obliterated the trail, and 
just below was a sheer drop of all of a thousand 
feet. There was no possible way to go around it, 
for a high and ragged and narrow wall of rock 
rose straight from the upper side of the slope. 
Even as we were looking at the wall, a large 
square piece of rock broke from it, crashed upon 
the slope and bounded out into space. We held 
our breath, waiting to hear it crash again: faintly 
it came to us, a hollow whoom! far down. Where 
the boulder had struck the slope in front of us, a 
narrow stream of the shale was in motion; we saw 
it pour from the edge of the cliff, but never heard 
it strike the bottom. 

I turned and looked at Mink Woman: ‘Sis- 
ter * I began. 

“You needn’t say it!’ she interrupted. ‘I am 
no coward; if you can cross that slope, I can, too!’ 

‘It is not a place for walking: we must run 
across it. Come, we go!’ said Red Crow, and led 
off, Mink Woman following, and [ last. 

The footing was at first quite good, but as we 
neared the center of the slide the shale gave with 
every step that we made, so that we were con- 
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stantly obliged to run uphill as well as forward; 
and sometimes, climb as we would, desperately 
and with all our strength, we circled perilously 
down toward the edge of the dreadful cliff. We 
made it, however, all of two hundred yards of 
that treacherous footing, and dropped, exhausted 
and out of breath, upon the solid, brushy slope at 
the far side of the slide. 

‘A terrible place that!’ said Mink Woman. 
‘Twice I was near going off the cliff. It gave me 
a sick feeling in my stomach. I shall keep think- 
ing about it, dreading to cross it again, so long as 
we remain upon this west side.’ 

I felt as she did about it, but Red Crow 
laughed at us: ‘It was nothing! One has only to 
keep running across such places and he is safe 
enough. Come, I am thirsty; let us get down to 
water.’ 

We followed the trail down the steep mountain- 
side and at its foot struck a fine stream. After 
drinking, we went on down the narrow, timbered 
valley, and after a time came to a little prairie 
from which rose a series of rocky and sparsely 
brushed ledges, cut by a wide ravine in which was 
a large yellowish patch of wet earth. There were 
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a number of goats right in the patch; others com- 
ing to and going from it; still others upon the 
rock ledges, some browsing, others lying down. 
We counted them: sixty-three goats, all of them 
within a quarter of a mile of us. The wet, yellow 
earth was a big salt lick. We debated going up to 
it and killing one of the goats; but we still had 
enough dry meat and pemmican to last three or 
four days, and, anyhow, goat meat was not very 
good. We went on down the trail, which was 
much used by whitetail deer; and here and there 
were elk tracks in it; tracks too of bears and 
mountain lions. 

The narrow valley was densely grown with 
pines, firs, tamaracks, and cottonwoods, and the 
underbrush was very heavy. We didn’t like the 
country, for at no time could we see more than a 
few yards down the winding trail; at any moment 
we might come face to face with a party of the 
enemy. Yet we kept going, straining our eyes to 
see all that was ahead of us, pausing often to lis- 
ten for any sounds that would warn us to seek 
cover: the heavy tread of horses, the barking of 
dogs, the chatter of women, the shouts of children 
at play. 
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Once, as we paused to look and listen, I said to 
Red Crow: ‘If we do discover a camp, how are 
we to know if they are friendly Koo-te-nais, or 
some enemy tribe?’ 

“By their faces, by the sound of their language, 
very different from those of any other people,’ 
he replied. 

“Yes. We know their appearance and their 
peculiar way of talking,’ said Mink Woman. 

_ ‘Not very long ago a part of the tribe traveled 

and hunted with us all of one summer, in the 
south part of our country. The chief and several 
of his men and women learned to speak our 
language quite well,’ said Red Crow. 

“Yes. The chief’s name was Ka-kin-ahk-sam, 
in his language. How well I remember it. oy 
means Wolf Head.’ | 

‘Very tall he was; very friendly ctl our 
father; always joking and laughing. Would that 
we could come upon him and his camp some- 
where down here,’ Red Crow added. 

Late in the afternoon we came to where the 
narrow valley that we were following ran into one 
very much larger; its stream a swift, deep river. 
And soon, to our surprise, we stepped from the 
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heavy, gloomy timber into a real bit of prairie 
land; a narrow strip of perhaps ten acres. It was 
good to be in the open again; to feel the warm sun 
upon us. We felt like lingering there. We had 
gone about halfway down the strip, following the 
trail, which there ran close to the bank of the 
river, when we saw three deer come bounding out 
from the timber below and stop short and look 
back; then come on again with long leaps. We 
leaped too: down the bank and into a narrow 
strip of willows that lined the river shore. A 
minute or two later a file of riders began coming 
from the timber: some men first; then women, 
children, pack-horses, and bands of horses with- 
out loads; more men, women, children; more 
horses, strings of dogs. When*midway up the 
strip of prairie, and directly opposite us, the lead 
men came to a halt, dismounted, and one of them 
began shouting to the oncoming caravan; making 
signs too, signs which we understood: he was 
ordering his people to make camp. Said Red 
Crow: ‘Now are we in danger!’ 

Truly we were. Only a little way below and 
above us were the ends of the strip of willows, 
and then cutbanks drooping straight down into 
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the deep, swift river. There was no possible way 
for us to leave our hiding-place without being dis- 
covered, and our strip of willows was thin; no- 
where more than four steps in width. Well we 
knew that, as soon as the lodges were up, the 
women would be coming through them to get 
water, and that in all likelihood some one of them 
would come right upon us. 

The caravan was now strung along the whole 
length of the little prairie. It seemed strange tous 
of the plains, that none of the horses drew lodge- 
poles or travois; but of course that could not be 
done upon trails in heavy timber and steep 
mountain country. We saw each family unload 
its pack-animals and turn them loose'to graze; the 
women and children then hurry off into the tim- 
ber upon the valley slope, and soon begin to re- 
turn with poles which they cut for their lodges; 
the men in the meantime gathering in little 
groups to smoke and talk. The horses drifted 
slowly to the upper end of the prairie and into the 
timber. Two men came together from opposite 
ends of the camp, and then straight out toward 
us. Mink Woman gave a little sigh of fear. My 
own heart went terribly low. But when about 
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fifty or sixty yards from our hiding-place the two 
sat down and one of them began filling a pipe, 
while the other made ready to light it with flint 
and steel and shredded bark. They soon had it 
going, and I noticed that they did not either of 
them blow their first intakes of smoke to the sun, 
the earth, nor the four world directions. Three 
more men came out and joined them, all five sit- 
ting in a row and facing us. 

“Who are they?’ I whispered to Red Crow. 

‘I don’t know. Not Koo-te-nais. Too big and 
heavy for Fiatheads. Perhaps they are of the 
River People tribe; if so, also our enemies, for 
they and the Flatheads are closely related to one 
another.’ 

‘Oh, if night would only come!’ Mink Woman 
sighed. 

‘It is not far off. Take courage; we may not be 
discovered by any of the comers-for-water,’ I told 
her. 

The lodges were now being set up. They were 
much smaller than ours, and none had sufficient 
poles to make the lodge-skin set smooth and 
round; nor was any one of the thirty painted with 
the animals of a medicine man’s dream. I said to 
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myself that, except in horses, these were a poor 
people. 

As the five smokers in front of us began an- 
other pipe, the sun went down beyond the rim of 
the valley. I looked at Mink Woman. She smiled 
faintly and whispered to us: ‘Night comes, but, 
oh, now the women will be coming here!’ 

Right after she said that, one of the five 
smokers stood up, looked toward the camp, and 
shouted something. A woman shrilly replied. 
Again he shouted to her, and she came hurrying 
out with a shiny brass bucket, out close past the 
men and straight toward us. 

“Crouch low and follow me,’ Red Crow whis- 
pered. He led us in to the soft sandy shore of the 
river, and down along it as fast as we could run, 
and then back into the willows far enough for us 
again to look out upon the five men and the camp 
beyond them. 

Said Mink Woman, so low that I could barely 
hear her: ‘That one after water will discover 
our tracks in the sand: then will come the end 
for us!’ | 

“Tracks in dry sand tell not if they are new or 
old,’ Red Crow replied. 
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We soon saw the woman hurry to the men and 
hand them the bucket; they drank thirstily one 
after another, returning it to her, and she went 
for more water; and then straight out past them 
to camp. We breathed more freely. 

But soon another woman was coming for 
water; and another and another, each heading to 
pass through the willows in a different place. We 
could do no more dodging from one part of the 
thicket to another, so we retreated to the center 
of its all too narrow width and got down on our 
knees, our backs to the river. We could no longer 
see the five men and the camp, but the grassy 
slope from the willows up to the level of the flat 
was plainly in view straight in front of us, and 
for some little distance to the left and right. So 
It was that we soon saw a woman and a young 

girl heading to pass close on our right. We 
crouched still closer to the ground, held ourselves 
rigid, barely breathed. The woman leading, with 
eyes straight ahead, they passed within ten feet 
and never noticed us. They lingered at the river- 
edge, sloshing the water, talking; looking over 
our shoulders, we could dimly see their move- 
ments, and, closely watching, fearing that they 
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would return straight toward us, we did not see 
another woman coming until she was in the edge 
of the willows right in our front. On she came, 
easily forcing her way through them, and sud- 
denly her eyes met mine and she stopped short, 
flinched as though she had been struck, then 
dropped her bucket and ran shrieking back. At 
that, the woman and the girl behind us shrieked 
and fled out past us. We sprang to our feet and 
saw the first woman running to the five men and 
pointing back at our hiding-place as she shouted 
her discovery. One of the men turned and began 
shouting to those along the line of the camp, the 
while his companions began stringing their bows 
and examining, one of them, the lock of his gun. 
Then came running to them the crowd from the 
lodges. For a minute or two they questioned our 
discoverer, and then, spreading out in wide line 
and with guns and bows ready, they came toward 
us on the run, shouting, singing some of them a 
war song strange to our ears. 

‘We die! But first, two of them shall die! Al- 
most-brother, be sure of your aim!’ Red Crow 
said to me as he cocked his gun. 

“No! We must not fire at them. I will step out 
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and make the peace sign; perhaps they will not 
harm us,’ I replied. 

‘Useless, that! They will surely kill us! Now, 
_ Tam going to make my kill!’ he cried. 

His reply angered me: ‘Crazy one!’ I shouted, 
‘my way is our one chance to save our sister!’ 

If he heard, he gave no heed to me. As he 
raised his gun I seized it, calling to Mink Woman 
to help hold him. She sprang in front of him, 
threw her arms around his neck, and as he strug- 
gled to free himself, I stepped quickly from the 
willows, my right hand raised, the peace sign. 
Not twenty yards off, the wide line of men were 
rushing down the slope. Clothed though I was in 
leather leggins, moccasins, and blanket capote, 
my fair face, blue eyes, and light hair were instant 
proof that I was no Indian. The onrushing line 
of men came to an abrupt stop. They ceased 
their fierce war song and stared at me in astonish- 
ment — all but one, in the center of the line, who 
raised his bow to let fly an arrow at me; and just 
in time to save my life the man next him on his 
right snatched the bow from him, the arrow 
dropping to the ground. 

I still kept my right hand upraised and steady, 
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although within I was trembling enough; and it 
seemed hours before one man of the line ad- 
vanced a step and signed: ‘You, who are you? 
Why here?’ 

‘Not alone. We are three. From the buffalo 
plains we have come. Over the mountains and 
down here to visit and smoke with you people 
of this great forest,’ I answered with my hands, 
at the same time saying to Red Crow and Mink 
Woman behind rae in the willows: ‘Come out! 
At once come out.’ 

I heard the rustle of the brush as chee came 
out through it; heard the girl say to her brother: 
‘Are you still crazy? Don’t look so fierce! 
These men have not harmed you, so smile, 
smile!’ 

As the two came and stood on either side of me, 
the long line of men stared intently at them, and 
my questioner signed to me: ‘These with you, 
who are they?’ 

‘My relatives. Pi-kun-i,’ I replied. And I had 
no sooner made the latter sign, by rubbing my 
right cheek with my right hand, than a man close 
to my questioner let out a mighty roar of anger 
and, glaring fiercely at Red Crow, raised his 
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arrow-fitted bow to shoot him. Red Crow was 
watching for just that kind of break and was ready 
for it; just in time I struck up his gun and the 
shot went harmlessly up in the air. Several men 
had seized his would-be killer and taken his bow 
from him, but he was still mightily shouting, and 
signing that he would yet have Red Crow’s scalp. 
But now the man who had questioned me turned 
upon him and with a few words silenced him; and 
then, again facing us, he signed: ‘ You three, come 
with me.’ 

He was, of course, the chief of this band of his 
tribe and seemed to be friendly enough. As [| ad- 
vanced to his side, I saw that many of his men 
were regarding us with not unfriendly interest; 
the faces of a few others, however, were expres- 
sive of grim desire for our scalps. One of these, 
the man who had attempted to shoot Red Crow, 
pointed to his gun and to mine and spoke shortly, 
angrily, to the chief, demanding, no doubt, that 
the weapons be taken from us. I gave a sigh of 
relief when the chief shook his head and at the 
same time signed, ‘No!’ 

_ £This is good: we are not captives,’ I said over 
my shoulder to Red Crow. 
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‘Be wise: we are in great danger!’ he shortly 
replied. 

The chief escorting Red Crow and me, Mink 
Woman closely following, we made our way 
through the crowd of women and children who 
had come out, and soon crossed the flat to one of 
the center lodges of the line, which the chief 
signed was his lodge, and ours too. Another proof 
of his friendliness. We filed into it, he following, 
and motioned us to seats upon the right, while he 
went on to his couch in the rear. Four or five men 
then came in and sat along the left side of the 
lodge; two women came and built a fire, and pre- 
pared to roast some ribs of deer. None spoke. 
The silence became oppressive. I opened my 
pouch, took from it a coil of twist tobacco about 
a yard in length, and passed it to the chief. His 
eyes sparkled as he seized it, pressed it to his 
breast, and loudly exclaimed, ‘Ah-h-h-h!’ Shone 
too the eyes of the other men as they murmured 
approval of the present. 

‘Not mine, that,’ I signed to the chief. ‘It is 
from my white chief to you.’ 

‘Who is your chief — and where?’ 

‘His name, Powerful Tongue. His trade-house, 
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across the mountains; on North Big River; close 
under the mountains.’ 

“Yes. I have heard of him; heard of his big 
house full of trade-goods. He sent you to us?’ 

‘Sent me to find the Koo-te-nais; to ask them 
to cross the mountains and trade with him.’ 

The chief smiled. ‘You seek the Koo-te-nais, 
you find us. We are the Canoe People,’ he re- 
plied; and quickly added: ‘Let us smoke, and 
then talk. I, my men here, we are very eager to 
smoke: for two moons we have had no tobacco.’ 

Out from the end of his couch came his tobacco 
board, his big black stone pipe-bowl with its long 
stem, and a pouch of dried and minced leaves of 
Vherbe. He dropped some of it upon the board, 
pointed to it, made the sign for contempt, and 
added: ‘That, just that, is all we have had to 
smoke for two long moons.’ 

Very deftly then he minced some of the to- 
bacco with his knife, mixed it with the herbe, 
filled the pipe-bowl, fitted stem to it, drew a coal 
from the fire, and set the mixture going. He drew 
in the smoke in long draughts, and let it slowly 
out through mouth and nose, his face all alight 
with pleasure. 
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I said to Red Crow: ‘With that length of to- 
bacco we have made some friends.’ 

‘Ha! Friends! Our friends do not try to kill 
us!’ he exclaimed. 

The chief passed the pipe, and one after an- 
other the row of visitors eagerly seized and . 
smoked it. One of them pointed to Red Crow 
and asked me to give his name. 

_ *He is Red Crow, son of Lone Walker. That 
girl is Mink Woman, Lone Walker’s daughter. I 
am their almost-brother,’ I signed. 

And at that, the chief and several of the others 
clapped hands together, nodded and smiled, and 
the chief signed: ‘Lone Walker. Pi-kun-i chief 
of good heart. We know him. Long ago, we 
camped and hunted with him and his people 
all of one winter, over across upon the buffalo 
plains.’ 

‘I remember it. I was then seven winters old,’ 
Red Crow signed. 

“How glad would be our hearts could we camp 
and hunt again with him and his Pi-kun-i people,’ 
signed another one of the row. 

‘Again kill buffalo. Plenty of buffalo. We very 
much need buffalo hides with which to make soft 
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warm robes; leather lodge-skins; warm mocca- 
sins for winter wear,’ signed another guest. 
“You have but to tell Lone Walker your desire 
and you can kill all the buffalo you need,’ I re- 
plied. 
And at that they all signed: ‘Good! Good! 
We will ask him to let us hunt upon his plains.’ 
I noticed, however, that the chief was not so 
eager about it as were the others. He hung his 
head, and stared at the ground. An expression of 
deep thought came upon his face. Then, straight- 
ening up, he cut inch-pieces from the twist of to- 
bacco, gave one to each of his visitors, and dis- 
missed them. Then, when they had left the lodge, 
he signed to us: | 
“I am uneasy about you three, every uneasy. 
That man who tried to kill you, Red Crow, is not 
one of us: he is a Flathead. Not long ago, down 
at Sacred Dancing Lake, a very large party of 
your people attacked a camp of his people and 
killed many of them, one, his brother. So is it 
that he wants to kill you, all three of you ; 
‘They were not Pi-kun-i: they were a war 
party of the Blackfeet who did that,’ Red Crow 
interrupted. 
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“*Blackfeet, Bloods, or Pi-kun-i, to us of this 
side of the mountains you are all the one people,’ 
the chief replied. 

And just then, one of his visitors returned, 
hurrying in and excitedly addressing him. The 
expression of worry deepened upon the chief’s 
face, and when the man ceased speaking, he 
turned to us and signed: 

“Now, I do not know what to do with you three. 
That Kal-i-spel has gone to the big camp of his 
people, just below here, to get some of his friends 
to come with him and take you from us and kill 
you. As you have seen, we are but few; the great 
camp of our Canoe People is far to the West. I 
do not know what to do. The Kal-i-spels (Flat- 
heads) are our relatives; I cannot fight them; we 
are anyhow too few to fight them; and I want to 
save you from them. How can I do it! How can 


I do it!’ 
Rising Wolf’s ‘Canoe People,’ are the Pend d’Oreilles. They, 


and the Kal-i-spels, Spo-kanes, O-kan-a-gans, and others, are all 
of Sa-lish stock. The sign for the Pend d’Oreilles is made by the 
motion of using a canoe paddle, two strokes on the right side of 
the body and then two strokes on the left side. The Blackfeet 
name for the Pend d’Oreilles is Nie-tuk-tai-tu-pi (River People). 


| CHAPTER VIII 
THE FLIGHT FROM THE KAL-I-SPELS 


OW near is the Kal-i-spel camp? When 
can our enemy return with his friends?’ I 
signed. 

‘It is close here; very close. Before sun sets, 
they will be here,’ the chief replied. 

“The Koo-te-nai people, where are they en- 
camped?’ 

‘I know not. Perhaps north, perhaps south 
from here.’ 

‘Chief, do not worry about us,’ Red Crow 
signed. ‘We will go, go now. We shall be well 
away from here before our enemies arrive.’ 

Signed the man who had come in: ‘Outside, 
watching this lodge, sits that Kal-i-spel’s woman 
and her son.’ 

‘Leaving here, which way will you go?’ the 
chief asked us. 

I turned to Red Crow: ‘What think you about 
it — where shall we go?’ 

But before he could reply, the chief went on: 
‘No! Do not tell me. But this | advise: Do not 
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back-trail the way that you came, for the Kal-i- 
spels will soon be scattered all along up the valley, 
from here to the pass through the Backbone, all 
of them looking for you.’ 

‘This good meat that we have just roasted, 
you will eat before you go,’ one of his women 
signed to us. 

“No. We go now,’ Red Crow replied. And at 
that, the two of them hurriedly put the roast ribs 
and a generous quantity of dried camas into a 
pouch and handed it to Mink Woman. 

‘Your great Pi-kun-i camp, where now is it?’ 
the chief asked. 

‘Straight across on Cutbank River, at the foot 
of the mountains,’ I replied. 

‘And where will it be next moon?’ 

‘On Two Sacred Lodges River, near its lower 
lake. There we shall build the great lodge for 
Sun,’ Red Crow signed. 

‘What happiness, could we, all we Canoe 
People, there join your Pi-kun-i People!’ 

“Come there. Come all of you. I say now that 
my father will be glad to have you with us,’ Red 
Crow replied, as we arose to go. 

‘Good! Good! We shall be there. Now, to- 
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day, I will send a messenger to our great camp to 
say that we are all to prepare to cross the moun- 
tains, camp with our Pi-kun-i friends, and once 
more feast upon fat buffalo meat!’ the chief 
joyously signed, and embraced Red Crow and 
then me, the while his two women hugged and 
kissed Mink Woman. And last, the other man 
signed to us: ‘Be very wise, that the Kal-i-spels 
do not trail and find you.’ 

How expressive that sign for ‘be wise,’ for 
‘smartness’: fore and middle fingers of each hand 
extendéd, closed thumbs pressed against each 
side of the head: the sign for the wolf, wisest, 
smartest of all the animals! 

We filed out of the lodge, our new friends com- 
ing too. Near us, on our right, a woman and a 
boy of ten or twelve winters stared at us with eyes 
of hatred. All up and down the line of the camp 
men and women ceased their work, children their 
play, and also looked at us, but with smiles of 
friendly interest. 

‘Now, which way shall we go?’ I asked my 
almost-brother. 

‘I don’t know. I wonder which way will be 
best,’ he answered. 
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The chief was watching us; he noted our inde- 
cision, and after a moment secretly signed to us 
to reénter the lodge. We did so and he then 
quickly signed: ‘This I advise: Go back up the 
way you came. When out of sight of that watch- 
ing woman and boy, turn and circle down past 
here, go on down the valley to the second little 
creek coming into the river from the north. Fol- 
low it up to its head; then through a pass, and 
down an east-side stream that runs into that 
which we name White-Haired Woman, the long 
water that you Pi-kun-i name the Lake-Inside.’ 

‘Good! We will do as you say!’ Red Crow re- 
plied, and again we went outside and to Mink 
Woman, standing there boldly returning the 
glowering looks of the Kal-i-spel woman and boy. 

‘Come, we go,’ I said. 

Mink Woman tossed her head, signed to the 
watching woman, ‘I despise you!’ and took the 
trail with us up the valley. 

As we passed the upper lodges of the encamp- 
ment, the people in front of them smiled and 
nodded to us. We entered the timber at the upper 
end of the flat, stopped, and looked back: the 
Kal-i-spel woman and boy were trailing us. 
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“We cannot allow them to follow us,’ I said. 

“No. We will go on a little farther, and then [ 
will halt them!’ Red Crow angrily exclaimed. 

‘What will you do?’ 

‘Kill the boy!’ 

“No! You shall not kill him!’ Mink Woman | 
cried. 

“No. You would only make the Kal-i-spels 
more eager to trail us. I myself will turn them 
back,’ I said, and quickly bringing my gun to my 
shoulder, I aimed at the ground just to the right 
and in front of the two, and fired. The bullet 
spattered them with the soft earth and they 
instantly turned and ran shrieking back to the 
camp. 

‘There! That was better than killing one of 
them!’ I said, as I began reloading my gun. 

“Yes. Much better,’ Mink Woman agreed. 

‘Ha! You two! Both of you are too gentle- 
hearted!’ Red Crow muttered, and led on. 

When well away from the camp, we again 
stopped, made many footsteps in the dusty 
trail and then left it, quartering up to the right, 
and by trampling now and then tender growths 
of broadleaf bear weed, and various flowers, 
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leaving plain signs of our passing. We then sep- 
arated and, stepping carefully so as to leave no 
imprints of our feet, circled back to the trail, to- 
gether crossed it upon a fallen tree, and at some 
distance from it turned back down the valley and 
well out from the camp in the grassy flat. 

Traveling along the steep slope of the valley 
was difficult: we tired of it, and went on down 
the edge of the valley floor, and at a distance of 
perhaps two miles below the camp, came to a 
creek, the first one of the two that the chief had 
mentioned. We were about to cross it when we 
heard the dull pounding of many hooves: the 
Kal-i-spels were coming. We dropped to our 
knees in the willows upon the sloping shore, and 
a minute or two later saw the riders come into 
the open, not fifty yards below us. They rode in 
single file and swiftly, splashing into the stream 
and across it, and into the timber again and out 
of our sight, all of a hundred of them, we judged. 
Said Red Crow: 

‘Did you see how excited they all were, how 
eager to get to the camp above and there take our 
scalps? Well, before night comes, their faces will 
be very long!’ 
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‘Do not talk that way; we are by no means out 
of this enemy country,’ Mink Woman sharply 
told him, as we arose and looked up and down 
the narrow valley of the creek. Looking up it, 
we saw that the summit of the great range was 
not far off; not more than three miles, I judged. 
And though very steep, and with many small 
cliffs upon it, the mountain just south of the head 
of the creek seemed to be climbable. 

‘I wonder why the chief told us to go up the 
next creek below, across and down to the Lake- 
Inside? A very roundabout way to our camp. 
Could we go over that mountain there in front 
of us, we would surely find ourselves on a north 
fork of Cutbank River,’ I said. 

“True. Very true. Let us anyhow try to cross 
from here,’ said Red Crow. | 

I got out my telescope and carefully examined 
the cliffs; each one of them had somewhere 
along its length a break that seemed to be climb- 
able. 

‘Well, how about it?’ Red Crow impatiently 
asked. 

‘I think that we can make the climb.’ 

“Good! We go!’ 
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For a mile or more we had fair going in the 
valley of the little creek, and then got into a 
dense windfall of lodge-pole pines; by the time 
we got through that and up to the first of the 
cliffs, night was upon us and we turned off to the 
creek and made a fireless camp, ate plenty of the 
ribs and camas that the chief’s women had given 
us, and then slept soundly. 

A snuffling noise and a strange unpleasant odor 
awoke me, and in the faint light of the coming 
day I saw a wolverine making off with the pouch 
of food that had lain at Mink Woman’s side. I 
sat up and threw a stone at the animal; it dropped 
the pouch, turned and growled at me—a strange, 
muffled growl — and again seized the pouch and 
went on. The others awoke, and we all three 
sprang up and chased the animal until it at last 
let go the pouch and went off into the brush. We 
bathed, combed our hair, ate of the retrieved 
food, and felt stronger for the difficult climb 
ahead. Above us the channel of the creek was 
- impassable, and we turned off south to the break 
in the lower cliff, and easily gained its summit. 
The breaks in the four remaining cliffs were more 
difficult, but before the sun was halfway up to 
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the middle of the blue, we topped the last one of 
them and rested upon the bare and narrow crest 
of the mountain. 

Upon the east slope of the mountain were the 
heads of two streams; one, running due north, 
was the South Fork of Many Moose Creek, 
which, years afterward, for one of the greatest 
of our Pi-kun-i sun priests, we named Red Eagle 
Creek; the other stream, running due east, was 
the Middle Fork of Cutbank River. As I looked 
down upon them, and then down to the west, at 
the little stream that we had ascended, it suddenly 
came to me that here, right where we sat, was the 
one place in all this great Western country where 
headed waters running to three different oceans. 
As plainly as was possible, I explained it to my 
companions. 

‘Almost-brother, almost-sister,’ I said, ‘look 
behind you, down at that little creek that we 
ascended: it runs into the small river that our 
friends are encamped upon; that river goes into a 
still larger one, and, far from here, empties into 
the Everywhere-Water of the West. Now on 
this side, this little fork of Many Moose Creek, 
running into the Lake-Inside: its river runs into 
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a great river going northeast and then north to 
a great Everywhere-Water upon whose always 
icy shores lives Cold-Maker, that mean god who, 
after every Falling Leaves moon, comes upon us 
with his storms of wind and snow, and remains 
with us until Sun, returning north, drives him 
back to his cold home. And now look at this 
other little stream, heading upon this mountain 
and running into our Cutbank River. As you 
know, it runs into Big River. Now, listen. That 
river, far east of here, runs into a still larger 
river that, running on south empties into the 
Everywhere-Water of the Always-Summer land. 
Fleeing from Cold-Maker’s snows and winds, 
there the geese and ducks and swans and other 
birds go, and there remain until Sun again warms 
our north country so that they can return to our 
lakes and streams and leafing woods and green- 
ing plains.’ 

“You have been there, in that far-off Always- 
Summer land?’ Mink Woman asked. 

“No. But my mother often told about it; my 
grandfather, too. Just think what a pleasant 
land it must be: during all the moons of our cold 
winter, there it is day after day of warm sunlight; 
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green grass; green trees; brush heavy with berries 
of many kinds.’ 

“Oh, ho, hai!’ Red Crow exclaimed. ‘A land of 
happiness that! Would that we could go there 
with the ducks and geese!’ 

‘Ai! Would that we could all three tribes of us 
winter there, and summer here upon our plains,’ 
Mink Woman sighed. She looked over her 
shoulder at the little stream to the west, and then 
down at the two upon the east slope, and mur- 
mured: ‘These little, little streamlets, here born 
of their mountain mother, and running to far, far 
lands! Lands of ice; lands ever warm; and to the 
west, Everywhere-Water in which is Sun’s island 
home! Rising Wolf, almost-brother, this that we 
sit upon is a very peculiar pace I give it a name: 
It is Three Rivers Mountain.’ 

‘Good! A good name for it,’ I replied. 

‘The one, the only name for it,’ Red Crow 
agreed. 


t Ni-ok-skai I-tuk-tai Is-tuk-i (Three Rivers Mountain); later 
named by the Glacier National Park Geological Survey, Triple 
Divide Mountain. Mink Woman was no mean geographer; her 
name for the mountain has recently been restored to it by her 
descendants, and on a recent map of the Park, it is Three Rivers 
Mountain, which is a free translation of its Pi-kun-i name. 
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And then, as we arose and began the descent 
of the mountain, he said: ‘That Always-Summer 
land you tell about, are the buffalo plentiful 
morheret,, 

‘No. Its only food animals are deer.’ 

‘Ha! It is then, for all its warmth, a nothing- 
land. It might suit some tribes, the Canoe 
People, the Kal-i-spels, the Koo-te-nais, but not 
us of the plains, eaters of real food that we are.’ ? 

We had some difficulty in descending the 
mountain, for a small glacier banded its steep 
side. We could find no way to bridge the gap be- 
tween its upper edge and the slope upon which it 
rested, and were finally obliged to go around its 
south end, and then down over some ledges where 
the footing was very bad. But we made it with- 
out mishap, and rested for a time on the shore of 
- a little lake at the foot of the mountain. We had 
frightened several bands of bighorn ewes and 
young from the vicinity of the glacier, and here, 
upon the shale slope across the lake, were more 
of them; and higher up, a small band of old rams; 
above them, upon a rocky shelf, were some nanny 

t Ni-ta-pi wak-sin (real food) was the flesh and fat of the buf- 
falo, the staff of life of the tribes of the plains. 
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goats and their young — dull white blotches 
against the green of juniper brush and stunted 
pines. 

As we started to go on, down along the south 
shore of the little lake, a very large grizzly bear 
and then two that were smaller came out from 
the brush and crossed the white sand, not two 
hundred steps below us. Mink Woman gasped 
and Red Crow hissed to her: ‘Stand still!’ Then, 
when the bears reached the water and began 
drinking, we stole back into the brush, went back 
to the head of the lake, and then down its north 
shore. So long as we remained in sight of the lake 
the two small bears were alternately swimming 
in the icy water and chasing one another and 
tumbling about upon the shore, the while their 
huge old mother lazily watched them. They 
were yearlings. 

At a distance of about three miles below the 
lake, we came to the forks of the river and the 
well-worn trail running up the south fork. We 
had been looking forward to our return to it, 
wondering if we should find that the Kal-i-spels 
had come down this far in their search for us. 
They had not; here were only the imprints of 
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Red Crow’s and my moccasins and those of Mink 
Woman’s horse, almost obliterated by the elk and 
deer and bears that had traversed the trail since 
we had goneupit. Noneof our many hunters had 
come this far from camp in quest of meat, and we 
surmised that they had made a big killing of 
buffalo out on the plains. Relieved of our fears 
that the Kal-i-spels would be here ahead of us, 
we hurried on down the trail, talking, joking one 
another, singing, and sighted the great camp just 
as the sun was going down behind the mountains. 
The hunters had made a great buffalo run, as was 
proved by the lines of drying meat and the newly 
fleshed hides pegged out upon the ground and 
laced into pole frames resting upon upended sets 
of travois. The countless herds of horses were 
coming down the ridge to water. The lodges 
were redly glowing with the freshly lit evening 
fires. Around them the people were feasting, 
smoking, drumming, and singing, telling tales of 
war and far trails and of the strange doings of the 
gods. Young men, dressed in all their finery, were 
gathering here and there to dance. | 
Said Red Crow: ‘All this is happiness; real liv- 
ing! How much better off are we than the Canoe 
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People, our friends over on the other side of the 
great Backbone!’ 

Mink Woman shivered. ‘Their dark, every- 
where forest country, how I fear it, hate it!’ she 
exclaimed. 

We hurried through camp to our lodge, where 
we found Lone Walker passing the pipe to a 
gathering of his friends. ‘Ha! You are soon 
returned!’ he said. With a little cry of pleased 
surprise, her eyes shining, Little Bird Woman 
sprang from his side to embrace us, crying again 
and again: ‘My children! Again with me and un- 
harmed! Sun is good to me! Good! Good!’ 

As the visitors were some of them sitting upon 
our couch, Red Crow and I sat down near the 
doorway, while Mink Woman went to the back 
of the lodge beside her mother. All eyes were 
upon the pouch that she carried suspended from 
her shoulder, the grass-woven, red-and-blue and 
yellow-striped food pouch that the Canoe People 
had given us. She took from it a handful of dried 
camas and gave them to her mother and another 
handful to her father. 

‘Ha! You have been in a camp of the West- 
Side tribes. Which one? Tell us about it!’ Lone 
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Walker exclaimed, turning to Red Crow and me. 

Eagerly, silently, they all listened to the tale 
of our adventure, and when we had finished, 
Lone Walker clapped hands together and ex- 
claimed: ‘My friends, but for that chief of the 
Canoe People, the Kal-i-spels would now have 
the scalps of my children. In return for sav- 
ing them, we must be very generous to him when 
he comes to us, next moon; we must tell him that 
he and his tribe may camp with us as long as 
they will and kill of our buffalo all that they can 
use.’ | 

The little circle of guests at once agreed that 
the Canoe People should be welcomed and loaded 
with presents. 

Little Bird Woman said to them: Tigo, chiefs, 
we women will give their women plenty of our 
robes, tanned leathers, pemmican, and dried 
meat. And think what they will give us: woven 
grass pouches filled with dried camas.’ ' 


* The tribes west of the Rockies, in Montana, Idaho, and Brit- 
ish Columbia, gathered immense quantities of the bulbous camas 
roots, and roasted them for many hours in grass-lined, earth- 
covered pits which had previously been heated with intense fires. 
So prepared, the roots were dark-colored, very sweet and sticky, 
and kept good for a very long time. 
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‘Ha! Would that I had a SS Heacat of them 
now!’ said one. 

And at that, Mink Woman gave out all that re- 
mained of the roots, and they eagerly took and 
ate them. 

Said one of the circle, Red Plume, our war 
chief: ‘My friends, I think that we should move 
camp over to [wo Medicine Lodges River with- 
out delay; for, see you, our men will be very angry 
at the Kal-i-spels when they learn of their at- 
tempt to kill these young ones. They will want 
to cross the Backbone and attack them. That 
would be well enough were it not that there, 
close to the Kal-i-spels, are the lodges of the kind 
Canoe People. Well, you know how it is — our 
warriors just cannot resist attacking any camp 
that they find in that West-Side country; so it is 
that we should keep them busy by moving camp 
and then collecting the many buffalo tongues 
which we shall need when we build the great 
lodge for Sun.’ 

“How smart you are! We shall do as you say,’ 
Lone Walker replied, and sent Little Bird Wo- 
man for the camp crier. He came, was instructed 
what to say, and was soon going the round of the 
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great camp, shouting over and over: “Listen! 
Listen, you people! To-morrow, get your things 
all in order, for on the following morning we move 
to Two Medicine Lodges River. So say your 
chiefs, Lone Walker and Red Plume.’ 

Word of our adventure was spread all through 
camp during the evening, and on the following 
day we had to repeat the tale of it many times. 
The men of the Braves Band of the All Friends 
Society, of which Red Crow and I were members, 
were eager to form a large war party to cross the 
Backbone and, as they put it, make the Kal-i- 
spels cry for their attempt upon our lives. Many 
of them declared that they would do so right 
after the building of the great lodge for Sun. 

Early on the following morning, we broke 
camp and our long caravan was soon strung out 
upon the trail to the south, and into country new 
to me, for when making our way southward, in 
the previous summer, we had followed the other 
great North-and-South trail out on the plains. We 
soon topped the ridge to the south of Cutbank 
River and crossed the wide valley of its south 
fork, a valley of little prairies and quaking aspen 
groves in which were many whitetail deer. We 
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then went over a very high, pine-clad ridge, and 
down to the foot of a beautiful lake, the lower one 
of the Two Medicine Lodges River lakes, and 
made camp. All of our lodges were set up, wood 
gathered and water brought, as the day came to 
an end. And then in the rosy sky we saw the 
silvery narrow bow of the new moon, the Berries- 
Ripe moon, and, pausing in their goings to and 
fro, men and women cried out to it: ‘Hai-yu Ko- 
ko-mik-i-yis! Hai-yu Kip-i-tak-i! Nok-si ki-mo- 
ket a-nan!’ Which was to say: ‘Oh, Night-Light! 
Oh, Old Woman! Do pity us!’ Such were their 
names for the moon, the sun’s wife. 

With the coming of night, there was a gather- 
ing of chiefs and sun priests in Lone Walker’s 
lodge, and when it ended, the camp crier went 
his round, announcing that the sacred lodge to 
Sun was soon to be built, and that all the hunters 
must at once begin bringing in the hundred buf- 
falo tongues that were required for the ceremonial 
offering to the Traveler-of-the-Blue. 

Said Red Crow, as we sought our couch: ‘Our 
new friends, the Canoe People, will soon be with 
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CHAPTER IX 
THE COMING OF THE EARTH LODGES 
PEOPLE 

N the following morning, after we had 
bathed, eaten the food that the women set 
before us, and then brought our big band of horses 
in to water, Red Crow and I saddled two of the 
horses and rode off up the valley. He was going 
to show me, he said, the strangest, queerest water- 
fall that there was in all our mountain country. 
Following a well-beaten game trail that ran 
through the heavy timber on the north side of - 
the lake, we passed its head at a distance of about 
two miles, and then, skirting several large beaver 
ponds, went on up the ever-narrowing valley, 
closely following the banks of the river. We 
neared a high, pine-crowned rock ledge running 
across the valley; rounded a sharp bend and came 
suddenly within full view of it. Red Crow was 
well pleased as I brought my horse to a sud- 
den stand and cried: ‘How strange! How very 

strange!’ ! 
Lo! What I saw was a dark cavern about a 
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third of the way up the rough-faced, cliff-like 
ledge, the river coming out of it and roaring and 
foaming and cascading down into a deep pool. 
Leaving our horses, we made our way to a big, 
sloping-faced boulder at the edge of the pool and 
sat down. I felt that I should never tire of look- 
ing at the strange falls. I shivered as I stared at 
the dark river cave and thought of exploring it. 
But that would be too dangerous an undertaking. 
Red Crow seemed to know my thought; he said 
that none had ever attempted to enter it, and 
none ever would, for it was undoubtedly inhab- 
ited by some of the terrible Under-Water People. 
But in that he was mistaken: years afterward, 
one of our young women did go up into it, and 
there fast and pray for some days and nights un- 
til, in her sleep, she had a dream—or, as the Pi- 
kun-i call it, a vision — of an animal that pro- 
mised, she believed, to be her sacred and power- 
ful helper in all her undertakings. She became a 
warrior, a war leader that even the greatest of our 
warriors were glad to follow against the enemy. 
She was Running Eagle, the only woman of the 
Blackfeet tribes who was ever given a man-name. 
None ever called her Pi-ta-ma-kan Ah-ki (Run- 
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ning Eagle Woman); she was just Pi-ta-ma-kan. 
She believed — the whole tribe believed — that 
her vision animal helper kept her safe from the at- 
tacks of the enemy, but, in an attack that she led 
“against a camp of Kal-i-spels, an arrow pierced 
her breast and she died while her followers were 
carrying her back from the battle line. Then it 
was, that, here where she obtained her vision, 
these falls were given her name. Would you 
know more about her, go listen to the old men 
telling of her brave deeds, singing over and over 
her songs, when they are gathered around the 
evening lodge fires. And yet another place was 
given her name, as you shall presently learn. 

I asked Red Crow whence came the water that 
was roaring down from the dark cave in the ledge, 
and he signed that I should soon know all about 
it. We went back to our horses and, mounting, 
followed the big game trail across the river, and 
up over the ledge in the one place in which there 
was a break in it. Then, a mile farther on, we 
came again to the river, and saw it sink with loud 
gurgles under a mass of large boulders. The place 
was like a great sieve, but the holes in it were so 
small that in none of them could even a small 
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child have been drawn down into the under- 
ground channel running to the ledge below. 

Following up the river a little way, we came to 
a beautiful lake, the second one of the lakes of 
the Two Medicine Lodges River. Atits head was 
a pine-clad, steep mountain which Red Crow said 
was named Rising Bull.: It did have the appear- 
ance of the sharp back of a buffalo getting up 
onto its feet. And just to the north of us was 
another and still higher mountain, of reddish 
rock, which was I-kot-si Is-tuk-i (Red Mountain), 
one of the great peaks of the range. I remem- 
bered that I had often admired it when, the 
summer before, we were following the south 
trail well out on the plains.? 

There were many goats — some bighorns too 
— resting or grazing upon the mountain, some 
of them almost down to the edge of the lake. I 
proposed that we cross the outlet and work our 
way afoot up to the nearest band of the big- 
horns. 

* Later named Sin-o-pah-ki Is-tuk-i (Fox Woman Mountain). 
Fox Woman was the faithful wife of Rising Wolf. 

2 In 1896, after our old friend died, and we buried him in the 


Two Medicine Valley and in sight of this mountain that he loved 
so well, we named it, for him, Rising Wolf Mountain. 
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‘No! There is our meat!’ Red Crow exclaimed. 

I looked where he pointed, and, at the end of a 
narrow tongue of pines on the south side of the 
lake, saw a big bull moose standing knee-deep in 
the water. We got down from our horses, pick- 
eted them, and ran up through the timber bor- 
dering the lake, and then out along the point un- 
til quite near its end, when we went more cau- 
tiously, and at last stopped when we could see 
the lake upon each side of us and waited for the 
bull to appear. We soonsawhimcoming, pausing 
now and then to nip tender new shoots of the red 
willows. Red Crow nudged me and signed that I 
was to do the shooting. When the big animal 
paused, not thirty steps off, and turned his side to 
us, | aimed at the base of his ear and fired, and he 
dropped, and with two or three convulsive kicks 
was dead. We quickly skinned and butchered 
him, went for our horses, and, loading them with 
the hide and all of the meat that they could carry, 
led them down the homeward trail. 

The sun had set when we arrived in camp and 
drew up before Lone Walker’s two big lodges. 
His women hurried out to unload our horses and 
Red Crow and I went into the near lodge and 
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dropped down upon our couch. I had fastened 
the moose tongue to my belt, intending it to be 
my contribution to the great number of tongues 
that were required for the coming sacred lodge 
ceremonies. : 
- So, when Little Bird Woman came in, I passed 
it to her and said: ‘Here, almost-mother, give 
this to the women who are preparing the tongues 
for Sun’s lodge.’ . 

She stared at me, wide-eyed. ‘What!’ she 
cried. ‘Give this tothem? Is it that you want to 
bring to naught our sacrifices, our prayers? Don’t 
you know that only tongues of the buffalo are ac- 
ceptable to Sun? But you do know it! You make 
my heart sad! Oh, my white son! I did not think 
that you would make fun of our most sacred 
work!’ 

I saw that Lone Walker, Mink Woman, Red 
Crow, and all the others in the lodge were 
solemnly eyeing me. I knewthat I had hurt the 
feelings of them all. 

‘None ever told me that the only sacred 
tongues are those of the buffalo. I thought that 

‘this moose tongue would be equally acceptable 
to Sun. To make sure that we should not lose it 
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upon our homeward way, I tied it to my belt,’ I 
replied. 

‘He meant well; he really did not know: we will 
talk no more about it,’ said Lone Walker. 

‘Sun’s eyes are upon us all; he expects each one 
of us to take part in this that we are doing for 
him. My sons, you will to-morrow bring in at 
least two buffalo tongues,’ said Little Bird Wo- 
man, and to that Red Crow and I gave quick as- 
sent. 

On the following morning, we were early in the 
saddle and so were nearly all of the other hunters 
of the camp. As they started to ride up onto the 
plains, to run some herds out there, Red Crow 
said to me that we should go another way, where 
we should be sure to get the two tongues that we 
needed. We went down the valley to a point sev- 
eral miles below the lake, crossing and recrossing 
the river a number of times, and then turned to 
the west up through a narrow belt of timber to a 
high, grassy, and treeless hill from which we had 
a wonderful view of the surrounding country: 
the plains to the east; the mountains running 
north and south; and to the west, a mile-wide, 
prairie-and-timber gap that cut the great range 
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in two. Red Crow pointed to a high, sharp- 
peaked mountain on the north side of the gap, 
and distant about ten or twelve miles: ‘We call 
that one Ma-ki-kin-si Is-tu-ki (Backbone Moun- 
tain), he said. ‘It rests upon the middle of this 
break in the great backbone. The melting snows 
on its far side run to the west, and on the near 
side, into the creek coming down the wide gap. 
It is the south fork of our Two Medicine Lodges 
River.’ 

“There must be a trail running through the 
gap, I said. : | 

“Yes. A good one; not a dangerous place in its 
whole length across to the Big Lake of the Kal-i- 
spels. It is much used by all of the West-Side 
tribes, sneaking across to kill our buffalo when 
they are sure that we are encamped far out on 
the plains. Yes, and our war parties often fol- 
low it when they go upon West-Side raids.’ 

We got down from our horses, and with my 
telescope I looked for buffalo, examining one 
after another the many bits of prairie and open, 
grassy ridges in the wide pass. Evidently our 
hunters had been well up in it, for look as I would, 
I could not find even a single old bull. Red Crow 
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was much disappointed. ‘I am sure that from the 
top of this hill we should see many little bands of 
buffalo. Is it that we waste this day? Hand me 
your far-seeing instrument!’ he exclaimed. 

And then after a time: ‘We shall makea killing: 
twelve buffalo have just come into that narrow 
prairie up there.’ 

I took up the telescope and looked at them; 
there were twelve, and more, a few calves, about 
four miles from us. We got back into the saddle, 
and, riding southwest from the hill, soon struck 
the trail running up through the pass; a trail of 
three or four deep-worn, parallel paths. There 
were tracks in them of many of the various kinds 
of animals of mountain and plain, and fresher 
tracks of our hunters’ horses, some of them of the 
previous day. As we rode on up the trail, my 
thoughts were of the vast numbers of buffalo and 
elk, moose and deer, that had followed it, through 
how many thousands of years! And for how long 
a time had it been traveled by people — by how 
many tribes! On foot, their beasts of burden, 
brothers to the wolves; only recently the horses 
of the white men! 

And then Red Crow and I had a like thought, 
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for he suddenly said to me: ‘Rising Wolf, almost- 
brother, you are the very first whiteskin ever 
to travel upon this Two-Medicine-Lodges-River- 
Across-the-Backbone-Trail!’ : 

‘Good! That is what I was thinking. I am 
glad! Glad that I am the first of my kind to fol- 
low it,’ I replied. 

For a mile or two from where we struck it, the 
big trail ran along the north slope of the wide pass 
and well out from the river, but ever toward it, 
until, at a distance of three miles, where the val- 
ley sharply narrowed, the two were close to- 
gether. There were here no horse-tracks in the 
trail; our hunters had not come up this far; but 
there were fresh tracks of buffalo going up it, 
evidently the little bunch that we had sighted. 
We went on more cautiously, across open parks, 
through groves of pines and quaking aspen, and 
at last sighted the animals, lying in the upper end 


' « That was the long name that the Blackfeet tribes then had for 
the trail. Later on, when it became the favorite trail to the west 
of their virgin woman warrior, they named it after her: Pi-ta-ma- 
kan Ok-sok-wi (Running Eagle’s Trail). And they also spoke of 
the low pass in the range as Pi-ta-ma-kan Ot-si-tu-mi-so, which 
is, as nearly as we can turn it into English, Where Running Eagle 
Crossed the Mountains. 
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of a small prairie, all but one cow that was stand- 
ing on guard. | 

We were then in the edge of a grove of small 
pines. Leaving our horses in it, we turned down 
to the river, then up through the cottonwoods 
that lined its shore, and out again through more 
quaking aspens, until we were so near the buffalo 
that we could see their eyes. I signed to Red Crow 
to shoot the standing cow. He fired, and the 
others sprang up and gathered around her as, 
swaying and tottering, she strove to keep upon 
her feet. I shot one of them and it instantly fell. 
Red Crow’s animal also went down, and still the 
others stood around them, frightened, looking 
this way and that way, their calves close at their 
sides; they could not see us, hidden as we were 
in the little grove. We quickly and noiselessly 
reloaded our guns, and each shot another cow; 
the others then ran off, up the pass and against 
the wind. 

Again we reloaded our guns, then went to our 
horses and rode them up to our kills. As we were 
skinning down their under jaws, quickly and 
easily to cut out their tongues, I had a feeling of 
hatred for what we had done. 
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‘It is not right, killing, wasting all this good 
meat, in order to get these tongues,’ I said. 

‘Sun sees us; he knows why we are getting the 
tongues, and he is pleased. Nor will this meat be 
wasted; the wolves around here will eat it instead 
of making fresh kills to satisfy their hunger. They 
will leave some of it for the coyotes; for the foxes 
and badgers; for the ravens and other birds. No, 
almost-brother, none of the meat will be wasted,’ 
Red Crow replied. , 

He was right. By killing the four cows — 
quickly, almost painlessly, they had died — we 
had saved others from being hamstrung by the 
wolves, pulled down and eaten into while they 
slowly and painfully died. 

‘True! True enough. And anyhow we shall 
each take home a set of back ribs,’ I said. 

As we were busily skinning the backs of the two 
cows, in order to take off the fat-meated hump 
ribs, the choice parts of the buffalo, we heard a 
strange and near-by hail of ‘Hai! Hai!’ that 
startled us, and set our hearts fast beating. We 
snatched up our guns and looked quickly around. 
There in the edge of the grove stood a tall, long- 
haired man, smiling, making again and again the 
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peace sign with his upraised right hand. His bow 
and arrows were in the quiver at his left shoulder. 
A shield was suspended from the crook of his left 
arm. He wore buckskin shirt and leggins, and a 
cow-leather wrap that was beautifully embroid- 
ered with colored quills. For all his apparent 
friendliness, we were very suspicious of his inten- 
tions. 

“Not a West-Side man. Not a Crow. Surely 
not alone,’ Red Crow whispered. 

‘Who are you?’ I signed. 

‘White man, be not afraid. I am an Earth 
Lodges man. Behind me, near by, are my com- 
panions, thirty of them. We saw that you are 
white, knew that you would be our friend, so I. 
came first, to let you know who we are. We want 
to talk with you,’ the man replied. 

‘Ha! Earth Lodges People! Always our 
friends!’ Red Crow exclaimed, and stepped for- 
ward, signing to the man that he was a Pi-kun-i. 

‘Good! Good!’ the man replied as he came on 
and embraced Red Crow, and then me, rubbing 
his red-painted cheek against mine. And then he 
shouted to his companions and they came troop- 
ing out from the grove, all of them pleasantly 
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smiling, several of the older ones embracing us. 
We all then sat in a circle, and the chief of the 
party, the man who had first appeared, asked the 
location of our camp. He then said — our talk, 
of course, was all in the sign language — that he 
was leading his party to raid the Snakes, or any 
other West-Side tribe that he could find, and 
wanted to know if we could tell him where any 
of them were encamped. 

Before Red Crow could reply to that, I quickly 
said to him: ‘If these men go on, and find and 
raid the Canoe People, they will think us the 
raiders. That must not happen. I want the 
Canoe People to come over. I want them to 
trade at our Big River Fort.’ 

‘I understand,’ he replied, and signed to the 
chief: ‘We do not know where the Snakes are 
encamped. Before you cross over the Backbone 
to look for them, or other tribes, stop for some 
nights with us Pi-kun-i. We are about to build a 
great lodge for Sun. There will be days of feast- 
ing, dancing, of gifts to the Traveler-of-the-Blue. 
My father, Lone Walker, all of the chiefs, all of 
the Pi-kun-i men, women, and children, will be 
glad to have you with us during this happy time.’ 
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‘At that the little circle of warriors were all 
smiles. They clapped hands together, looked 
expectantly, pleadingly at their chief, and he, 
smiling,’ quickly signed to us: ‘Good! Good! 
Strongly good! We shall be glad to stop with 
you during the days and nights of your offering 
to Sun!’ 

‘Let us go, then,’ Red Crow replied. 

The chief pointed to our kills: ‘Shall we take 
some of the meat?’ he asked. 

‘All that you want,’ we replied. 

They swarmed around the carcasses, rapidly 
plied their knives, loaded themselves with fat ribs 
and other choice parts, and we strung out upon 
the big trail down the valley. Such was my first 
meeting with the Earth Lodges People, the Man- 
dans. I had heard much about them: they lived 
on the Missouri, below the mouth of the Yellow- 
stone, in large, round, earth-covered lodges; they 
raised great quantities of corn; their gods were 
very powerful, enabling them to hold their own 
against the attacks of many enemy tribes. They 
had always been very friendly with the Pi-kun-i. 
I was eager to visit them in their strange homes, 
The time came when I had that privilege. 
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When we were about halfway to camp, I hur- 
ried on ahead to apprise Lone Walker of the 
guests that we were to have. He was pleased and 
quite excited about it, told his women to prepare 
a feast of the best that they had, and called upon 
several of the clan chiefs and sun priests to help 
entertain them. 

Led by Red Crow and their chief, the war party 
came into camp singing one of their tribal songs. 
As it was with us, the chief of the party was also 
a sun priest; a youth close behind him carried his 
sacred pipe and its belongings in painted and 
fringed rawhide pouches. Hisleather wrap wasem- 
broidered with a quillwork sun of bright colors, 
all of three feet in diameter. It was a wonderful 
piece of work. Our people were loud in their ad- 
miration of it. Men looked reproachfully at their 
women and wanted to know why they did not do 
equally beautiful work with quills of the porcu- 
pine. 

Lone Walker and our other chiefs met the party 
and signed to them that they were welcome in our 
camp, that our lodges were their lodges. Their 
chief, his servant, and four others were given 
quarters in our lodge, and the rest went in small 
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parties to the lodges of the other chiefs. In our 
lodge, generous portions of berry pemmican and 
bowls of soup were at once set before our guests, 
and they ate slowly, deliberately, with quiet en- 
joyment. Then, when the pipe was going the 
round of the circle, the talk began; in the sign 
language, of course. Lone Walker asked about 
one and another of his Mandan friends, and 
_ learned that the most of them were alive and well. 
The chief then said that, leaving his village, he 
had led his party up the Big River (the Missouri) 
to Bear River (the Marias); up it to the fork 
next south of the stream that we were encamped 
upon, which was Badger Creek, and then, turning 
north to go through the big pass in the mountains, 
had come upon Red Crow and me killing buffalo, 
for which he gave thanks to Sun. He had been 
hoping to find the Pi-kun-i and visit with them 
for a time. Strangely enough, since leaving his 
far-off home, he had seen no people, friends or 
enemies, until this day. He had thought that, in 
the vicinity of the mouth of Little River (Milk 
River) there would be a camp of Cut-Throats 
(Assiniboines) and that he might be discovered 
by them, but by the signs that he found, they 
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seemed not to have been there since the disap- 
pearance of the winter’s snow. 

Now, just as the Mandan chief finished signing 
that, and accepted the pipe in his turn, we heard 
a growing commotion outside. We listened, but 
could not make out the cause of it; and then a 
man came hurriedly in to us, crying: ‘Lone 
Walker! Chief! Down the river, not far down it, 
is a large party of Cut-Throats!’ 

Lone Walker, grimly smiling, signed to the 
Mandan: ‘You told of the Cut-Throats, and now 
this man says that a large number of them are 
near us.’ 

“Yes. I needed a beaver,’ the man went on, 
with signs, too, so that our guests would under- 
stand him. ‘When Sun was low, I went on foot 
down the river, looking for a place to trap one, 
but found no good place. I kept going until, as 
night came, I found what I sought and set my 
trap. I had hunted all day, and was very tired. 
I went back into the timber and lay down, to rest 
there until morning, when I should take up my 
trap and my catch and come home. But soon I 
heard voices, the tread of many feet. I crept back 
into thick brush near the river. Came the first 
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ones of the party and stopped in front of me; 
they kept coming; they were many, maybe two 
hundred. It was not yet fully dark. I could see 
them. By their dress, their painted pouches, I 
knew that they were of the Cut-Throat tribe. As 
I watched them, they gathered wood, built many 
little fires, and began roasting meat. When all 
were doing that, none walking about, I crept to 
the river, waded it, and came home as fast as I 
could run. I sent my woman to Red Plume; he is 
now coming here.’ 

Our war chief was coming; we could hear him 
shouting that the members of the All Friends 
Society were to gather at Lone Walker’s lodge, 
prepared to go out to pe a near-by party of 
Cut-Throats. 

Lone Walker reached for his gun and ammuni- 
tion, and the Mandan chief asked if he was going 
out to fight the enemy. 

ih oly 

‘My men and I, we go with you,’ the other 
signed, and hurried outside and began shouting 
to his followers, guests in other lodges, to hurry 
to him. 

Red Crow was excitedly putting on his powder 
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horn and ball pouch and examining the priming 
of his gun. He looked at me, sitting idly beside 
him, and cried: ‘Get ready! Hurry!’ 

‘I am not going. I do not care to fight the Cut- 
Throats,’ I muttered. 

He leaned against me and whispered: ‘Let no 
one hear you say that! You are a member of the 
Braves Band as well as I am. We are called; we 
have to gol’ 

Reluctantly I took up my gun and outfit and 
we joined the big crowd of men gathering before 
our lodge. 


CHAPTER X 
THANKSGIVING TO THE SUN 


E were soon off, Lone Walker, Red 

Plume, White Weasel—the discoverer of 
the enemy — and the Mandan chief in the lead. 
Our way for several miles was down the ever- 
narrowing valley, and then along the rim of the 
deep and canyon-like gash through which the river 
flowed. Word was presently passed that we wereto 
slow up and proceed without noise. We sneaked 
across a bend and were brought to a sudden halt; 
right under us, in a dense grove of firs, not more 
than an acre in extent, was the faint glow of a 
single fire. We could not see its flames, only the 
reddish reflection of it in the branches of the. 
trees; but when a shower of sparks arose as fresh 
wood was tossed upon it, that was proof enough 
that some of the enemy were still awake. Our 
chiefs whispered to one another, and then word 
was passed that we were to spread out, descend 
the steep slope, and surround the grove, but not 
to enter it until, at dawn of the new day, Red 
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Plume would shout to us to rush in and fight the 
enemy. With slow, sure steps we all went down 
the steep slope, Red Crow and I close together 
and sometimes hand in hand. So very slow were 
we and so careful of our footing that we must 
have been all of an hour in making the descent. 
As we came to the foot of the slope and noiselessly 
sat down in the edge of the firs, I looked at the 
Seven Persons, plainly in sight in the northern 
sky, and knew from their position that day was 
not two hours off. I dreaded its coming. I did 
not want to take part in the coming fight. 
Though we at the foot of the slope were within 
a hundred steps of the lone fire, we could not see 
it, nor those who sat or lay around it, because of 
the dense stand of the young firs. I wondered if 
others of our party, above and below the grove, 
and along its riverside, were better situated. Sud- 
denly, out toward the river, a man shouted, then 
shrieked shrilly as though from sharp pain. And 
at that there was a great burst of movement and 
noise in and around that little grove, all caused, 
as we afterward learned, by one of the enemy 
leaving the fire to go to the river, doubtless to 
drink, and suddenly finding himself face to face 
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with one of our party, Lone Man, lying flat in the 
willows lining the shore. When Lone Man saw 
that he could not avoid discovery, saw that the 
Cut-Throat was about to step on him, he sprang 
up and tried to seize him and cover his mouth and 
stab him before he could give the alarm. He 
stabbed him right enough, but not before he gave 
the alarm to his companions, and then expended 
his last breath in a shriek of terrible pain. 

‘Now! Chargeintothem!’ Red Plumeshouted. 

‘My children, wholly wipe them out!’ Lone 
Walker roared to us. 

“They are all coming this way! Help us!’ cried 
Lone Man. 

In answer to that, the shouting of our party 
was like thunder, as we charged into the grove. 
Tone Man was right: the Cut-Throats were all of 
them running to the river, and the few of our 
aumber along its edge had no power to stop their 
rush, to turn them back into the grove. They 
knew by our shouts that we far outnumbered 
them; their one thought was to escape from us. 
Without making the least attempt to fight us, 
they broke through the willows and into the river 
like a band of frightened buffalo. The water flew 
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as they plunged across it, stumbling, slipping 
upon its bed of smooth, large stones; and stand- 
ing upon the shore, our party poured into the 
close body of them a terrible shower of bullets 
and arrows. I stood close to Red Crow, a little 
back of him. I aimed at the fleeing enemy and 
hesitated to pull the trigger. He was shouting, 
singing, as he reloaded his gun; neither he nor 
any one else was paying any attention to me. 
Would-be takers of our scalps, stealers of our 
horses though they were, I hadn’t the heart to 
shoot into that frightened, fleeing mass. I aimed 
far above their heads, fired, and fumblingly be- 
gan reloading my gun. | 

At that point the ‘river was about sixty steps 
in width, and not anywhere waist-deep. From 
the opposite shore the steep slope was densely 
wooded all the way up to the high plain, and for 
a long way down the canyon-like course of the 
stream. As our excited, eager men started to 
_ follow the fleeing Cut-Throats, Red Plume and 
Lone Walker shouted to them to come back out 
of the river. Our chiefs did not need to explain 
why they called the pursuit off. It was plain 
enough that, upon the other slope, the enemy 
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would have great advantage over us; they could 
make a stand in the thick brush and timber, and 
just about wipe us out as we climbed toward 
them. 

‘Cease talking! Be quiet!’ Red Plume ordered 
when our men had come back out of the water. 
He then asked if any of our party were killed or 
wounded or missing. There was a hum of ques- 
tions and answers, and after a time some one 
shouted: 

‘It appears that we have no dead, no wounded.’ 

‘Many of the Cut-Throats are dead in the 
river!’ shouted another, and at that there was a 
great outburst of cheering and singing. 

Again Red Plume gave an order: we were to 
hurry back to camp for our horses and then ride 
out in search of the enemy. Several of our party 
made objections to that; they wanted to remain 
where they were until daylight, so that they could 
find the enemy dead, and, taking their weapons, 

count coup upon them. Their pleas were refused. 
We all arrived in camp soon after sunrise, and 
a little later nearly all of the able-bodied men of 
the camp rode out in search of the enemy. I 
pleaded sickness and did not go. I did not want 
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to witness any more killings. But I was soon 
made to wish that I had gone: my almost- 
mother and Mink Woman made me drink a lot of 
bitter herb brew, to cure the pain in my stomach! 

It was not until late afternoon that bands of 
our warriors began stringing into camp with news 
of the enemy. Twenty-three of them had been 
found, dead, in the river, and two small parties 
of them, of five and eight, respectively, had been 
wiped out as they were sneaking down the valley 
of a little creek that headed just over the ridge 
from our camp and ran northeast into Cutbank 
River. Our night attack upon the party had been 
so sudden that a good number of them had not 
even taken up their bow-and-arrow cases, their 
pouches of war clothes and bonnets, shields, and 
food pouches, when they broke for the river;‘and 
from the timbered slope in which they had taken 
refuge, they seemed to have separated into small 
bands, to make their homeward way as best they 
could. But the Cut-Throats were shrewd people; 
as cunning, as tricky as the wolves. Terrible as 
had been our sudden attack upon the party, it 
was thought that some of them might still be in 
hiding near by to attempt to raid our horses; so, 
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at sundown, the many bands of them were 
brought close in to camp, there to be herded 
during the night and for some nights to come. 

Our sun priests were declaring that we were a 
favored people. Seeing that we were now pre- 
paring to build a great lodge for him, to give him 
of the best that we had, the Traveler-of-the-Blue 
had, in his wonderful way, brought about our 
discovery of the Cut-Throats, and in our fight 
with them had kept us safe from their bullets and 
arrows. So it was that, as night came on, there 
was great rejoicing throughout the great camp. 
Dressed all in their best, the various bands of the 
All Friends Society danced with the scalps of the 
enemy. And our Mandan guests, in their beauti- 
ful, rainbow-hued, quill-embroidered war clothes, 
performed one of their tribal dances, winning 
great applause. It was well past midnight when 
the dancing ended and our lodge-fires flickered 
out. 

That season there were eighteen women who, 
during the year, had vowed to build the great 
lodge for Sun. Daily now they gathered in one 
and another of their lodges, and cut for drying the 
buffalo tongues that the hunters brought to them, 
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the while our sun priests aided them by singing 
the prescribed one hundred sacred songs —a 
song for each tongue that was to be offered to 
the great sky god. And at last, one evening, the 
camp crier gave out the news that all were eagerly 
awaiting: two more nights and days were re- 
quired for the drying of the tongues, and then, on 
the third day, the great lodge would be built. 

On the following morning, the young and the 
middle-aged men of the camp went to the timber, 
and during the day cut the heavy and forked 
center post, the wall posts, roof posts, and brush 
covering for the lodge. 

I helped in the work until noon, and then said 
to Red Crow: ‘We are about to have this cere- 
mony, and the Canoe People have not come, as 
they promised that they would. I can’t bear the 
uncertainty of it: let us ride out and learn if they 
really are somewhere near upon the trail.’ 

‘Good! We will go! Riding is easier work than 
chopping cottonwood poles,’ he replied. 

Upon two of the swiftest of our horses, our 
favorite fast buffalo horses, as those trained ani- 
mals of the chase were called, we went north to 
Cutbank River, and then up its valley nearly to 
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the forks of the stream, and great was my dis- 
appointment when we found no signs of the 
West-Side tribe. It was past midnight when we 
arrived back in camp and crept in to our couch 
and slept. 

The women building the early-morning fire 
awoke us. We went to the lake with Lone Walker 
and bathed; returned to the lodge and combed 
our hair, and Red Crow and his father carefully 
tinged their cheeks with nit-si ah-san (real paint), 
as they called red ochre, believed to be Sun’s 
favorite color, and therefore sacred. My disap- 
pointment at the failure of the West-Side chief 
to keep his promise was terribly depressing. I 
barely tasted the good broiled meat and dried buf- 
falo back fat that the women set before us. After- 
ward, I sat outside and idly watched the build- 
ing of the two sweat lodges, one just north and 
the other just south of the place within the great 
circle where the sacred lodge was to stand. The 
willow frames of the sweat lodges were completed 
and covered with old lodge-skins, and on top of 
each was set a buffalo bull skull, wreathed with 
sagebrush, painted with dots of red and of black, 
symbols of day and of night. Into them went the 
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sun priests; women rolled red hot stones in to 
them, and as these were sprinkled with water and 
made dense steam, the priests began their rites, 
singing their sacred songs, praying fervently, beg- 
ging the great sky god to look with favor upon 
the lodge that was about to be built for him, and 
to give to us all long and full life. 

- Happening to look to the south, I saw four 
men riding into the camp circle, the one in the 
lead making again and again the sign for peace. 
Even at that distance I felt that I knew the 
stranger, and when he brought his horse to a 
stand and in the sign language asked a woman 
where he would find Lone Walker’s lodge, I re- 
cognized him, and cried out to those within: 
‘Lone Walker! Red Crow! Come outside: the 
Canoe People chief who saved us from the Kal- 
i-spels has arrived and is asking for us!’ 

Out they came; Mink Woman and her mother 
too. The riders neared us and I recognized an- 
other of them. The other two, men of forty 
years or more, I was positive that I had not seen 
before, and I somehow felt that they were not 
members of the Canoe People tribe. I heard Red 
Crow say to his sister: ‘Two of them are Koo-te- 
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nais.’ I looked anxiously at Lone Walker, and, 
oh, how happy I felt when I saw that he was 
smiling and signing to the four to dismount, that 
his lodge was their lodge. They sprang from their 
horses, and, advancing, embraced in turn Lone 
Walker, Red Crow, and me. We all went inside, 
and Lone Walker quickly filled and lit a pipe and 
handed it to the Canoe People chief. It went 
from one to another around the circle and the 
talk began —in the sign language, of course. 
Said our West-Side friend: 

‘Lone Walker, great chief, in our camp over 
across your children told us that you would wel- 
come us, permit us to camp with you, here on 
your buffalo plains.’ 

“They spoke the truth. I am glad that you 
have come,’ he replied. 

‘Another thing. Your white son inquired for 
the Koo-te-nais; gave me to understand that 
they, too, would be welcomed by you. So was it 
that I sent word of it to their camp and they 
joined us and with us have come across through 
the Two Medicine Lodges River pass. These 
two, here, have come on with me to learn your 
will. I hope that you will not tell them that they, 
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their tribe, must turn and trail back into their 
own country.’ 

‘Koo-te-nais and Canoe People, we are very 
glad that the two tribes of you have come across 
the Backbone. You must camp with us as long 
as you will and kill many of our buffalo,’ Lone 
Walker quickly replied, and then asked the Koo- 
te-nais if their chief, Wolf Head, was still alive. 

‘Alive, strong, still a powerful hunter,’ one of 
them answered. 

‘Good. My lodge shall again be his lodge. We 
shall again together have many smokes, many 
talks,’ he said. 

We learned from the messengers that their 
two tribes were already well down in the pass, and 
waiting to learn if they were to come on and camp 
with us. By this time Red Plume and other lead- 
ing men had come in, and they too told the mes- 
sengers that their two tribes were welcome in our 
country, and advised that they come on without 
delay and join us in building our great lodge to 
Sun. Later in the day, our chiefs and several 
hundred of our people rode down the valley and 
welcomed the long caravans of the West-Siders. 
Before night fell, their two camps were set up 
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quite near us, and I felt very happy; for not only 
the Koo-te-nais, but the Canoe People, too, would 
journey north with us in the spring, to trade their 
winter take of furs at our fort. I could imagine 
the broad grins of my Factor when he saw us 
swarming down into the river bottom in which 
the fort was built. ; i) 

Came the first day of our sacred lodge cere- 
mony. In the early morning, we set up the wall 
posts for it; then the top rails. And at last, from 
the four world directions, four bands of our war- 
riors advanced, chanting the sacred songs, and 
put up the roof poles and covered them with 
brush. Then the vow women went into the lodge, 
there to fast for four days and to give to each one 
who entered a very small cutting of the sacred 
buffalo tongues. The recipient buried a part of it 
in the ground and ate the remainder, meantime 
praying Sun for long and full life for us all. Out- 
side the lodge, for the four days of the ceremony, 
the warriors one by one counted their deeds of 
bravery, their coups, amid great applause from 
the spectators. It was all a very thrilling time. 
We were twice threatened with rain, but on each 
occasion our weather-maker, Three Bears, came 
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outside of the lodge, blowing his wingbone 
whistle, praying Thunder Bird to pity us, and lo! 
each time the black clouds came but a little way 
up over the mountains and disappeared. 

When the four days’ ceremony ended, we, the 
Pi-kun-i, moved back to the Lakes-Inside, to 
care for and in due time harvest our crop of na- 
ho-wa-to-sin, and there we remained the rest of 
the summer and the following winter, the Koo- 
te-nais camping and hunting along the Two 
Medicine Lodges River and the Canoe People on 
Cutbank River. In the spring the two tribes 
joined us and we all went north to trade. 

So ended my second year of adventure upon 
our Northwest plains. 


THE END 
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INDIAN STORIES 
By 
James Willard Schultz 


JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ, or Ap-i-kun-i, 
— to give him his Indian name, — went 
West in the ’70’s, joined a tribe of Black- 
feet, and for years lived, hunted, and 
fought side by side with them. From 
these experiences he has drawn material 
for his books, which have been called 
‘the best of their kind ever written.’ 
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THE MOOR 
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A band of Swedish children — 
famine driven — wander south- 


ward through thrilling adven- 
tures tonew homes. I du strated. 


THE BOY KNIGHT 
OF REIMS 
By Exoist LowNSBERY 


This absorbing story of a boy 
who helped build the Cathe- 


dral of Reims gives a superb pic- 


were bold.’ Illustrated. 


‘SEWING SUSIE? 
By ELst6 SINGMASTER 


The adventures of a Gettys- 
burg boy and girl in the days 
of the Civil War by the author 
of ‘Katy Gaumer’ and other 
popular stories. Illustrated. 


CITIES AND 
THEIR STORIES 


By E. anp R. Power 


Famous cities of Europe de- 
scribed in a way that admir- 
ably combines pleasure with 
information. Illustrated. 
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ture of the days * when tise 


; friends. 
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For Older Boys and Girls 


THE "CHILDREN OF =| THE RANCH ON _ ON 
THE BEAVER 
By Anpy ADAMS 
The stirring adventures of two 
young ranchmen by one of the 


most famous writers of cowboy 
stories. Illustrated. 


RED “RED CROWS > 
BROTHER 


By James WILLARD 


SCHULTZ 
An old-time frontiersman and 
Indian fighter describes the 
exciting experiences of Hugh 
and _ his 
I Uustrated 


Monroe Blackfeet 


THE ADVENTURES ADVENTURES 
OF WILLIAM TUCKER 


By GrorcEe Hatsry 
GILLHAM 


A story of boy life and adven- 
tures on the Mississippi, told 
sunnyside Up. Sas an -side up. Illustrated. 


JOHN HOLMES 
AT ANNAPOLIS 


By Vincent H. GopFrrry 


A true picture of life at Annap- 
olis, including thrilling inci- 
dents ona summer cruise. //lus- 
trated. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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